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FRENCH PHILOSOPHY IN 1926 AND 1927.* 


RENCH philosophy has changed its orientation appreciably 
in the last twenty years. Twenty years ago the searching 
and illuminating criticisms of M. Bergson had completely shaken 
the reigning doctrines—the positivism of Comte, Littré, Taine, 
Renan and Ribot; the neo-criticism of MRenouvier, Pillon, 
Brochard, Hamelin and the Critique philosophique; and the Kan- 
tianism or eclectic rationalism of the greater part of the French 
University. All these philosophies, whether empiricist or ration- 
alist, were of an intellectual cast and attempted, each in its separate 
way, to find an unassailable foundation for scientific certainty, like 
Jules Lachelier in his famous thesis on the foundation of induction. 
Some of them, such as positivism and its derived doctrines, went 
no farther than a systematizing of the sciences and the tech- 
nologies founded on them; others desired to go beyond science, 
but by way of a rationalistic metaphysics. The Kantian ethics 
was accepted, naturally enough, as a rationalization of conscience. 
But all these doctrines were severely shaken by Bergsonism and 
by the various pragmatist movements, which, in spite of their 
mutual disagreements and their divergence from the doctrines of 
Bergson, may nevertheless be classed with the latter as a part of 
the current of ideas called—somewhat inappropriately, but con- 
veniently enough because of the inclusiveness of the term—the 
anti-intellectualist movement. 
It was the criticism of science, naturally, on which this anti- 
intellectualism thrived. Science had been since the seventeenth 
century almost the pivot of intellectual civilization. It was the 


* Translated from the French by Professor Glenn R. Morrow. 
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beginning and the end of all inquiry. It was possible to go beyond 
it; but even though, in the Kantian fashion, the demand should be 
made that science should give way, metaphorically speaking, to 
faith in the domain of ethics and the noumenal realities; yet 
science had previously been granted a field where it was assured 
of its rights and its permanence. As Kant remarks in the preface 
to the Critique of Pure Reason, in this field we can speak of the 
geometry, the physics. Relativism was, for a Kantian as for a 
positivist, the unshakable foundation on which scientific truth 
was placed beyond the assaults of doubt, by means of a ration- 
alism whose limitations only increased its assurance and its 
validity. It was this relativism, moreover, just as much as the 
doctrine of the nature and value of science, against which the 
attacks of M. Bergson and the pragmatists were directed. Prag- 
matism, it is true, was never very strong in France, for it was 
everywhere weakened by too much inner diversity and pluralism; 
but Bergsonism, a much more powerful and enduring philosophy 
than pragmatism, enjoyed a wide popularity, and still continues 
to be very much alive and productive. Although the antithesis 
between Bergsonism and the reigning doctrines was broader than 
any single issue, it was the concept of science about which the 
combat centered. Numbers of scientists and philosophers who 
needed the support of science fought for it, believing rightly or 
wrongly (mostly wrongly), that Bergsonism was directed against 
science ; while numerous partisans of the new philosophy, inspired 
by ethical, social, or religious motives, or desiring to bolster up a 
mystical conception of the universe, sought to find in it, often 
contrary to the spirit of its founder, arguments that would weaken 
the influence of science and of the scientific rationalism which they 
feared. 

But what most strikes the reader of French philosophical works 
today is that this manner of stating the problem is no longer in 
evidence. That specific issue has gone by default. The problem 
remains, of course, one of the central problems of philosophy; 
but it is approached less directly, and from other angles. On the 
one hand, the adherents of Bergsonism have rediscovered the real 
thought of their master, which is far from being an attack upon 
the value of science: the rational element in science is penetrated 
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with intuition, and it is the rational element which gives to intui- 
tion its communicable form. On the other hand, the crudest and 
most naive brand of scientism is forced, by the very facts to 
which it appeals, to look upon science as something much more 
supple and organic—even in geometry—than the skeleton to which 
the former relativists or dogmatists had reduced it. 

Science, then, within its own undiminished domain, has emerged 
from the conflict in which it was at stake with concessions, so to 
speak, from both sides. We now take a view of it which is more 
realistic and more real, more positive than the idea of the posi- 
tivists, more critical than that of the criticists; in short, a truer 
view. By taking on a subtler, richer, more fruitful meaning, 
scientific truth has been, almost by general consent, placed beyond 
dispute. Likewise religious apologetics has deserted modernism, 
with its leaning toward a confused and colorless view of intel- 
lect, for Thomism, which gives it objective validity. In the same 
way the realism which over-reached itself and turned its back upon 
at least half of reality has yielded to a realism in which intellectual- 
ism and idealism have their necessary part—a very large part, too, 
if this realism wants to be positive. For the same reason posi- 
tivism is obliged to reintroduce the question of values which it 
used to avoid; values are really the moving traces of the nature 
of things, and impose themselves imperiously upon our formulas, 
even the most abstract. Intellectualistic idealism and the most 
uncompromising rationalism at last realize that there are conflicts 
and contradictions, if not between the mind and an alien reality, 
at least within the mind itself ; and that on their principles they are 
obliged to take account of all that spirit reveals, since the real is 
identical with thought. 

The result is that at the present time one quite evident character- 
istic of French thought, as shown in the Thomism of the Catholic 
thinkers, in the Bergsonians who have gone back to the real teach- 
ing of their Master concerning the value of science, and in the 
empirical philosophies which consider the rational as itself a datum 
of experience, is a general converging towards an intellectualistic 
philosophy, which is incomparably more sensitive, plastic and sig- 
nificant than the former intellectualism, and which in some degree 
restores to reason and intelligence their rights. Just as in a 
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former period the positivistic movement in philosophy accorded 
with realism in art and literature, and later the philosophy of in- 
tuition with symbolism, so now we may perhaps regard the return 
to classicism as the artistic counterpart of this new general aspect 
of French philosophy. 

Before taking a brief survey of the accomplishments during the 
two years just elapsed, we must first pay our respects to the 
Vocabulaire Philosophique of M. Lalande. This monument to 
French philosophy, which has just been erected by M. Lalande 
with the assistance of the Société francaise de Philosophie, whose 
founder and guiding spirit is M. Xavier Léon, cannot be too highly 
praised. No doubt it would have been a less perfect and har- 
monious whole if the tendencies of thought had not been con- 
verging during precisely that period covered by the spirit of 
mutual sympathy which inaugurated it. I called it very rightly 
the Vocabulaire Philosophique of M. Lalande, for though a long 
list of collaborators follows his name, and though these have as- 
suredly contributed to the objective arrangement of the work, yet 
those who have seen M. Lalande at work, as has the author of this 
review, know very well that he has had by far the dominant part. 
It was he alone who made the preliminary sketch of each article 
and submitted it to the Société de Philosophie for discussion, the 
debates being directed in a most competent fashion by M. Xavier 
Léon. Finally M. Lalande would collect and harmonize the va- 
rious opinions, and draw up the definitive articles. [It was an over- 
whelming task, carried on for more than twenty years, and only 
M. Lalande, perhaps, could have brought it to a successful con- 
clusion. Its complete success is something of which he can be 
proud; and it is a work which deserves the gratitude of philoso- 
phers of all nations, since each French word is followed by its 
equivalent in the principal foreign and international languages. 

From what we have said as to the general direction of philo- 
sophical thought, it follows that this tendency will be most clearly 
evident in the theory of knowledge. There are, in fact, a num- 
ber of important works to be mentioned in this field, particularly 
some of those admirable theses submitted for the Doctorat és- 
lettres, which are an honor to the Sorbonne and to French scholar- 
ship. There are the two weighty works of M. Spaier, La pensée 
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concréte, essai sur le Symbolisme intellectuel* and La Pensée et 
la Quantité, essai sur la signification et la réalité des grandeurs.* 
In both these works the author’s constant aim is to discover in the 
data of living, concrete, realistic psychology (realistic in the posi- 
tive sense of the term) means for dealing with the abstract prob- 
lems of logic and metaphysics. Conceptual thought is no longer 
conceived as an assemblage of categories ne varietur, or as a defini- 
tive system of principles, but as a supple organism which remains 
within experience and strives to follow all its shifting diversities 
and sinuosities. In understanding these diversities of experience, 
we see intelligence (or the “liberating reason,” according to a 
fine expression of the author) at work. “ We are not to think of 
the matter of knowledge on one side and on the other the intel- 
lectual act which constitutes thought. In consciousness there is 
nothing at all prior to the act of perceptual or conceptual appre- 
hension” (p. 185). “ What we call ‘ rational necessity’ is only 
the result of voluntary and laborious trains of ideas, not a me- 
chanical and predictable effect, nor the unavoidable consequence 
of disguised identities” (p. 399). “ The physical or psychical 
cause is never to be confused with the intellectual activity which 
it calls forth. It is this activity which gives rise to the perception 
of analogies, or concealed identities, in the data presented to con- 
sciousness; it is this activity which makes decisive substitutions, 
and constructs significant relations, which in short, is the embodi- 
ment of inventiveness” (p. 402). The first of these theses is 
dedicated to M. Delacroix, the second to M. Lalande. The in- 
fluence, or more precisely, the original stimulus of his masters is 
recognizable in the pupil. 

In the same vein are the two works (also two theses) of M. 
Bachelard, though they had their origin in a quite different line of 
study: Essai sur la Connaissance approchée*® and Etude sur 
PEvolution d'un probléme de physique: la propagation thermique 
dans les solides* MM. Spaier’s point of departure is psychology, 
but that of M. Bachelard, a teacher of mathematics and physics, 
is the exact sciences. Their theories of knowledge, however, be- 

1M. Spaier’s main thesis. Alcan 

2 Supplementary thesis. Alcan. The Doctorat d’Etat requires two theses. 


8 Vrin. 310 pp. 
#Vrin. 180 pp. 
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long easily to the same family. M. Bachelard’s Connaissance ap- 
prochée is not the familiar method of decimal approximation as 
used in calculation or in the laboratory, nor is his essay a tech- 
nical discussion of the formula of Gauss, nor a logico-meta- 
physical discussion of probability. It is a penetrating study of 
the problem of truth. When we study the different stages of 
human knowledge we see they are essentially related to one an- 
other quite otherwise than as the successive landings of a stair- 
way. There is real diversity among the ways of knowing. They 
are different levels which are neither continuous nor adjacent, nor 
superimposed upon one another, but correspond to entirely distinct 
regions of reality. In brief, knowledge by approximation (and 
that means, for our author, all human knowledge) moves upon 
two different planes, and on these two planes things have no longer 
the same aspect at all, nor even the same nature. A crude ex- 
ample is, in mathematics, the difference between the polygon 
and the circle; * or, in physics, between the macroscopic level and 
the microscopic level. Approximation is far more than a sub- 
stitute for truth, it is the only method of attaining truth. To 
correct and refine is the essential procedure of thought in the act 
of knowledge, revealing to it the complexity and diversity of the 
given. ‘“ Who is not struck by the progress of an idea toward 
precision? Nothing is clearer or more intriguing than this junc- 
tion of the old and the new. Rectification is a reality. More 
than that, it is the true epistemological reality, since it is thought 
in act, in its deep dynamic character. Thought can not be ex- 
plained by making a catalogue of its acquisitions; there is a force 
pervading it which must be taken into account ” (p. 300). 

In spite of individual differences (for all these works have a 
marked originality in addition to their family likeness), a similar 
spirit pervades the two excellent studies of M. Essertier: Les 
formes inférieures de explication *® and Psychologie et Sociologie.* 
The latter is an admirably conceived essay in critical bibliography, 
which will be most useful; its introduction surveys in vigorous 
résumé the relations between the two sciences. In a general sense 


5 To reach the limit of the series is really to pass from one level of knowl- 
edge and of reality to another. 

6 Paris, Alcan. 

7 Paris, Alcan. 
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M. Essertier represents a reaction against the French sociological 
school. Although he recognizes the admirable scholarship and 
other merits of that school, yet a deep concern for the individual 
(in the best sense of the term), which is a trait of French char- 
acter and a tradition of our intellectual civilization, leads him to 
combat the well-nigh universal influence which that school had 
exerted upon our sociological workers at the beginning of the 
twentieth century. Though in opposition to that school, he never- 
theless adopts a large number of its results. He accepts the posi- 
tive method, the méthode chosiste. He does not indulge in vain 
dialectic. He observes facts and analyzes them with prudence 
and sagacity, endeavoring to keep their content intact, without 
mutilation or abstraction. In all unquestioned social institutions 
he finds a nucleus of psychical activity. And in science especially, 
this psychical activity shows itself as intellectual effort guiding, 
directing, searching, unifying, endeavoring to understand, even 
with the crudest technique. There is no sociological fact without 
a psychological fact, though the converse, in spite of its being 
general, is not universal. 

In an excellent little book on Les problémes de Vinduction,® M. 
Dorolle shows that the question of induction is a complex one; it 
presents not a single problem, but problems. Instead of trying to 
find a metaphysical solution for these problems as did Lachelier 
in his famous Fondement de I’Induction, a book which has in a 
sense left an indelible mark upon the many French works which 
followed on the subject, M. Dorolle turns to the study of the facts, 
as did Claude Bernard in his admirable Introduction a la Médecine 
expérimentale. In the constant transformation of hypotheses into 
laws and of laws into facts, in the focussing of all achieved knowl- 
edge upon the new experience, we see the work of an intelligence 
with numerous strategic devices endeavoring to follow and com- 
prehend the connection of facts. M. Dorolle supports himself at 
every point by the history of science, and shows with subtlety and 
refinement how complex are the operations of the mind when it 
struggles with the relations of things. It is still fundamentally 
the same direction of thought and the influence of the same ideas 
which we find in the small volume of Mlle. Héléne Metzger, 


8 Paris, Alcan. 
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crowned by the Institute, Les Concepts scientifiques. As M. 
Lalande said in his announcement of the award, “ not only does 
it represent an original effort of thought, but it makes a very 
valuable contribution to the question as to how our scientific con- 
cepts are formed, what are their principal types, and what are the 
mental tendencies to which they correspond.” 

Though its author is one of our Italian colleagues, the learned 
work which M. Rignano has published in French, Qu’est-ce que 
la vie? *® may be mentioned in a review of the main currents of 
contemporary French thought. Not only has the author done us 
the honor of writing in our language, but he also has a thorough 
knowledge of French science and philosophy, and is a correspond- 
ing member of our Institute. His thought, moreover, has been 
influenced by our eighteenth century, by positivism, by Lamarck 
and our contemporary philosophers, and seems to belong to the 
same general movement as that of our own at the present time, 
with its distrust of over-simple mechanistic explanations, its at- 
tempt to relate biology and psychology, its view of life as active 
effort in the midst of the determinism of facts; and the conse- 
quently sympathetic attitude (which continually recurs at the end 
of every causal explanation) toward a teleological explanation of 
living beings. Perhaps it is only an attitude, but its persistence 
is none the less significant, and it contrasts markedly with the 
attitude of the mind towards inorganic things. We find this same 
spirit in the penetrating criticism he has just published of the 
Théorie de la forme de la nouvelle école psychologique allemande.™ 

The author of this review in a volume entitled metaphysically 
Le Retour Eternel** thinks he has brought to light, in the con- 
stant effort, maintained without respite from the Ionian physicists 
in the sixth century B.C. to our present kinetic theory of gases, 
to establish a science of matter, an unconscious effort to make of 
matter essentially a collection of processes constituting the ‘ object,’ 
and corresponding, by the very success of this effort, to something 
real, but to something only. Whatever constitutes the subjective 
aspect of experience is left outside the range of these processes; 

® Paris, Alcan. 

10 Paris, Alcan. 


11 Scientia, 1927. 
12 Paris, Flammarion. 
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it has the same title to reality as they, but it is organized, ration- 
alized, and comprehended subjectively in terms of progress, not 
of reversibility. Under the pressure of experience the subjective 
is continually getting into the object; and, under the influence of 
poorly conceived analogies, the objective is continually being pro- 
jected upon the subject. But the interpretation of experience al- 
ways pushes on farther and reéstablishes the equilibrium, and un- 
stable equilibrium which is continually being destroyed and re- 
stored. Perhaps this is an indication that the ultimate reality is 
beyond both the object and the subject; and that both the external 
and the internal are partial views. The task of philosophy, then, 
would be to ascend to the unity which lies beyond them. 


II 


We may distinguish theory of knowledge from theory of action; 
but distinctions are always somewhat artificial, especially in the 
French tradition. As we have already said, this tradition has 
never been a pragmatist one. It does not separate thought from 
action; it neither subordinates nor desires to subordinate the one 
to the other. They are not two different schemata, not even op- 
posite faces of the same medallion. They are two points of view 
regarding reality, and two points of view intimately and indis- 
solubly allied. There is no action without knowledge, without 
intelligence; and there is no knowledge, no intelligence, without 
action. 

A monumental work in this field, both because of the rich 
treasures which the author has gathered from his historical studies, 
and because of the importance of his conclusions, is the two- 
volume work which M. Brunschvicg has devoted to the Progrés de 
la conscience dans la philosophie occidentale. In his two excel- 
lent previous works, Les Etapes de la philosophie mathématique and 
L’expérience humaine et la causalité physique, M. Brunschvicg has 
shown himself to be one of the outstanding representatives in epi- 
stemology of the tendency which we consider fundamental in 
French philosophy of the present. He has carried on a vigorous 
polemic against the scholastic (lato sensu) tendency towards crys- 
tallizing the forms of thought, and reducing them to a definite table 


13 Paris, Alcan. 
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of categories which would enchain the inventive liberty of the mind. 
The categories are for him what codrdinates are for M. Einstein 
in the general theory of relativity (of which M. Brunschvicg has 
made great use); they are the famous “ molluscs of reference ” 
which curve and bend around the object to be measured, instead 
of rigid and inflexible axes to which the object has to be referred. 
In short, he has limbered up the reason to the point where it is 
indefinitely plastic. In the present work he leaves the domain of 
mathematical and experimental reasoning—the domain of ob- 
jective judgments—for the domain of the moral judgment and 
conscience ; and in thus turning from the mind in conflict with the 
reality of nature to the mind in conflict with itself, his tendency 
toward freedom and logical flexibility becomes only more marked, 
and reaches its limit. But this limit is the limit toward which he 
has really been proceeding from his earliest works. The tendency 
of his thought has always been essentially intellectualistic (lato 
et bono sensu) ; hence it could not lose its intellectual character at 
the moment when it turns from objective nature to morality, and 
first comes to a clear knowledge of itself. This the crowning 
portion of his labor, and doubtless that which was its inspiration 
from the very beginning, was destined not to contradict the pre- 
ceding portions, but to be their completion. This is what we find 
in the volumes before us. “ The philosopher, placed between the 
ambition for synthesis and the discipline of analysis, will then 
have to ask the final question. Is it permitted to him to search 
for certainty apart from truth, by eluding the control of science 
and the testimony of conscience? To invent a faculty which is 
given the right to despise the clear and distinct ideas of reason, is 
this not to condemn oneself to systematic error, whatever be the 
name given to this so-called faculty?” (p. 785). The following 
is a fine declaration of rationalistic intellectualism: “ At the very 
moment in the history of occidental civilization when the mirage 
of synthetic certainty disappeared, then appeared the progressive 
truth of analysis.” ‘We must not believe, wrote Henri Poincaré, 
that the love of truth is identical with the love of certainty. .. . 
The faith of the scientist resembles rather the restless faith of the 
heretic, the faith which is always searching and never satisfied, 
though calmer, and in a sense more sane” (p. 784). 
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What is this but saying that intellectual truth is not the ready- 
made definitive thing of the dogmatists, serving as a soft pillow 
for those who are afraid of methodical doubt? It is incessant 
progress in breadth and depth; an infinite progress which is the 
mind’s chief virtue; nay, more than its virtue, its fundamental 
nature, its final essence. “ Reflection upon the creative power of 
the mind implies, in ail experience of certitude, the feeling that in 
a demonstrated truth there exists a soul of truth which transcends 
it and is separable from it, a soul which can detach itself from the 
particular expression of that truth and alight upon a more com- 
prehensive and profound expression; nor does this progress 
prejudice the eternity of the true, but on the contrary makes more 
marked its perpetual fruitfulness” (p. 794). “ The profound 
feeling in which science, art, and morality are thus united will be 
the feeling of a victory continually achieved by consciousness over 
its past” (p. 795). M. Brunschvicg concludes: “ To meet the 
dangers which today as much as ever threaten the terrestrial fu- 
ture of mind, and to avoid having to recommence its history, the 
human mind must meditate seriously upon its past course, and 
learn how to transfer to the domain of the moral and religious 
life that defiant yet delicate sensibility to truth which has been de- 
veloped in it by the progress of science, and which is the most 
precious and the rarest of the products of occidental civilization. 
The truth makes us free only on condition that it be true” (p. 
798). 

A clearer or more precise statement of these matters would be 
impossible. That is why we have let the author himself speak 
as much as we could, considering the narrow limits of this article. 
The appearance of a new edition of the Expérience morale, the 
last work of Fréderic Rauh,’* whose premature death in 1909 was 
a loss to French philosophy, reminds us that its author, with the 
powerful originality and profundity which characterized his philo- 
sophical genius, pointed out this path. The conclusion of the 
Expérience morale on the attitude of the good man, and its intro- 
duction on the attitude of the scientist, already showed the positive 
spirit united with the intellectual attempt to deal rationally with 
affective and voluntary elements, considered as positive data. 
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Rauh had shown how rich and flexible thought is ; though remain- 
ing intelligence and thought, it constantly tends to go beyond itself 
in the search for truth. He is for that reason one of the major 
sources of our French intellectualism. 

The same kind of metaphysical analysis (in the sense in which 
M. Brunschvicg understands this term, a sense which we might 
denote if we dared as ‘ synthetic’ analysis) is illustrated by the 
Sommeil du solipsiste ** of Mile. Marie-Ann Cochet. The theme 
and substance of this firmly-constructed poem—for it is a poem 
rather than a work of didactic philosophy—is the participation in 
the One, which is the last word of M. Brunschvicg’s book. It is 
true Mlle. Cochet takes these words in a somewhat different sense, 
for her thought is her own, having been developed under the 
stimulus (but not under the influence) of M. Bergson, and as a 
reaction in general against his thought. None the less her aim is 
the moral and intellec‘ual liberation of the soul, which she identi- 
fies with the “ profound will,” the will that reveals itself in dream- 
less sleep, freed of all its exterior and collective limitations, the 
will that reveals our irreducible individuality, the ‘I am.’ This 
book had been preceded by a scrupulous but aggressive study on 
Comte and the religious emotions: Essai sur l'emploi du sentiment 
religieux comme base d’autorité politique,’® with an excellent pref- 
ace by M. Decoster. Freed of its embellishments, her essential 
thesis is that Comte’s conception of the religious emotions is an 
external and lifeless one, and nothing more than a parody. The 
religious feeling is not a feeling of submissiveness to authority, 
but one of freedom. 

From another angle and apparently (and really) in quite a dif- 
ferent spirit, M. Sageret attacks the fundamental problems of 
metaphysics in Le Hasard et la destinée." But the very fact that 
he couples these two words together enables us to anticipate that, 
though at the opposite pole from the doctrines we have just 
touched upon, his purpose likewise is to interpret the objective 
world in terms of a flexible determinism. M. Sageret himself 
defines the guiding idea of his book as the paradox of the ‘laws’ 
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of chance. Chance is a synonym for the unpredictable only when 
our experience is very limited, containing only a small number of 
instances. But when we have a large number of instances, 1.e. 
real experience (for our experience is only a small corner sub- 
jectively detached from experience), chance provides laws. As 
we see, the question is the application of the calculus of probabil- 
ities to physics, a procedure which has revolutionized that science 
and is now at the bottom of all mechanical and physico-chemical 
explanation. In a few plays at roulette there appear almost all 
possible inequalities and all possible disorder in the numbers that 
come up. But given tens of thousands of plays, and we can 
formulate a detailed code whose predictions are apodictic, resulting 
from demonstrated theorems. Experience shows that they are 
never violated. Thus we get the determinism of chance, or statis- 
tical determinism. 

In antithesis to this experimental and altogether relative de- 
terminism is the conception of fatalism, or the determinism of 
destiny—an arbitrary and purely imaginary conception. Our 
science can do nothing with it; it belongs to the supernatural 
realm. Fatalism, then, is nothing but a superstition of the 
imagination, while scientific determinism—the determinism that 
is revealed by our science and experience—is an envelope within 
which the most various causes and agents may be at work. The 
accurate prediction which it makes possible in the case of large 
numbers is only due to these large numbers, and is independent of 
the nature of the individual cases. 

The wealth of erudition which this book contains, both in the 
field of science and in the history of magic and superstition, is 
something that cannot even be indicated in such a brief account. 
It is a treasury of facts and information concerning the calculus 
of probabilities and superstitions concerning destiny. And in 
spite of the difference of subject-matter and method, we observe 
the same trait here that we have noted elsewhere: the author 
relies upon science, but it is by a singularly broad and rich inter- 
pretation of scientific law—in other words, by means of a com- 
plex and subtle intellectualism—that he reaches his conclusions; 
and these conclusions, though rational, have as much of the spirit 
of finesse as they have of geometry. 
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III 


We cannot pretend to review here all the works of French 
psychology during the last two years. Psychology, moreover, 
has become an autonomous science and has no desire to be identi- 
fied with philosophy, or to remain one of its dependent provinces. 
But that does not prevent its bringing up philosophical problems, 
nor its problems from passing imperceptibly into philosophical 
problems. This continuity between the two fields forbids us to 
mark off sharp boundary lines. For some time now strict posi- 
tivism has not been good form among us; and the problémes 
périmés which were not supposed to be brought up any more have 
been re-stated in all their acuteness. A problem, by the very fact 
that it is a problem, is constantly before us; and if it is before us, 
it demands that we keep on trying to solve it until we have demon- 
strated that a solution is impossible; this is itself a solution, only 
it is one which does not occur in the case of philosophical prob- 
lems. In fact the impartial historian cannot help noticing that all 
the boundary lines that Comte marked out in the domain of 
science have been removed or transcended. The positive spirit 
has given the lie to positivism. 

We shall therefore mention here some psychological works 
which have either themselves dealt with philosophical questions, 
or have contributed elements that facilitate the study and solution 
of these problems. Among works of this kind the masterly one 
of M. Delacroix on the Psychologie de l’art ** especially deserves 
our attention. M. Delacroix’s attitude is thoroughly positivistic, 
but he has been led by this very positivism to study the great 
philosophical problems of zsthetics, since they can be stated in 
positive terms. While the solutions which he suggests to us are 
genuinely rational solutions, they are based upon all that psy- 
chological analysis has gained from the philosophies of intuition. 
It must not be thought, when we abandon a narrow, impoverished, 
and mutilated conception of the inner life for the real life of the 
mind with all its organic complexity, that we are leaving the 
domain of the explicable. In fact we are only then truly entering 
this domain; until then we had been standing at the threshold. 
Previous explanations of mental life failed through over-simpli- 
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fication and abstraction. They always led us eventually to the 
incomprehensible and the inexplicable. This is perhaps why 
orthodox positivism was led to multiply its unknowables and in- 
explicables. A more persistent, a more intensive, a more pene- 
trating, and hence a more adequate study of the facts removes 
these restrictions by enlarging the domain of the knowable, and 
by opening up new ways of approach to this domain. 

After referring briefly to the various philosophies of art, M. 
Delacroix puts forward the following conclusions based upon the 
results of his extensive inquiries into the facts of the mental life. 
Art is not simply a bubbling up of life, as the theory of Guyau 
represents it. “It is thought, expanding into sensation and in- 
vention according to laws. Formalism also has a measure of 
truth; so has Sensualism, which sees clearly that everything begins 
and ends on the sensory plane, and that without sensation art is 
vain. Atsthetic harmony is just the reconciliation of that rich- 
ness of content and vividness of sensory expression by adjusting 
them to a form. It is a synthesis of pleasures. . . . Thus the 
incomplete theories, all of them partially true, disappear. Art is 
neither sensation, nor form, nor copy of reality, nor a simple 
manifestation of essences. On the other hand it is all of these 
things, by virtue of an activity which is synthetic and creative. 
Thus we get rid of the illusion of a ready-made world, a pure 
nature, an immediate datum, in which we can submerge ourselves. 
It is paradoxical to ask that that which is in its essence creation 
and fabrication should restrict itself to achieving something al- 
ready given. Instead art bears witness to the fact that the im- 
mediate data are subsequent to the work of thought, and exist 
only by its means; that pure quality is given only in reflection. 
Thus we get rid of the illusion that art is a simple expansion of 
the soul, an exaltation aroused by the mere charm of the multiple 
forms, sounds, colors, and odors among which man lives; or a 
return to a sort of state of innocence; and likewise we are rid of 
intellectualism and essentialism, and their claims to truth.” 

This passage, which we have chosen as expressing one of the 
most significant of the conclusions at which M. Delacroix arrives, 
seems to indicate clearly the same general tendency of philosophi- 
cal thought which we have been tracing from the beginning among 
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the great works of present French scholarship. This is no nar- 
rowly intellectualistic interpretation of the zxsthetic experience, 
nor of the wider field of psychological facts. The liberating work 
of the philosophies of intuition has been decisive; a work of 
emancipation by which psychology has profited more, far more 
than philosophy itself, for in this latter field these philosophies of 
intuition were in their turn found too narrow and sometimes, 
among the later members especially, too nebulous. The ground 
has thus been cleared; and the psychology that is now being con- 
structed, especially under the influence of M. Delacroix, who is at 
present the undisputed leader of the movement, and of MM. 
Dumas and Piéron in the fields of psychophysiology and psycho- 
pathology, is an intellectualistic and scientific psychology much 
more complex and much richer than its predecessor. We have 
underlined in the above quotation those words which express most 
clearly this new position. The affective and instinctive elements 
of the mind, its faculties and intuitions, all have their place in 
a conception of thought which is precise and no longer nebulous; 
they are all grouped in terms of intelligence, which is the key to 
their organization and hence furnishes the principle of their ex- 
planation. 

It was in the study of art, the favorite field of the nebulous psy- 
chology, that M. Delacroix reached the clear and expressive 
formulas that we have just quoted. But he had already estab- 
lished these principles with much greater ease in his excellent 
work of an earlier date on language,’® and in an <iegant and note- 
worthy lecture delivered at Oxford.*® This lecture is a clear pre- 
sentation of the factual basis of his interpretation of language, 
viz. the physiology of aphasia. These phenomena lead directly to 
a demonstration of his thesis, or rather they are its demonstration. 
Language is a synthetic function of intelligent thought. It is 
organized and guided by logical relations. The phenomena of 
aphasia represent an alteration in the structure of thought. M. 
Delacroix could say of language what he says of the artist, and 
this may be taken as a résumé of his scientific and philosophical 
tendencies : “ The artist is a mind constructing its work of art by 
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constructing itself, by realizing its own unity and harmony.” 
Here also is a résumé of the new notion of mind, the foundation 
of present French psychology. 

Under the influence of this general movement of ideas there has 
been founded the Bibliothéque de la psychologie de l'enfant. The 
volumes already issued in that series are unrivaled. They reflect 
great honor upon contemporary French psychology and upon its 
leaders just named: Delacroix, Dumas, Piéron, who play the same 
part in contemporary thought that Théodule Ribot, our common 
master, played in a preceding period. The school which they 
form has already erected an enduring monument, the Traité de 
psychologie, conceived, organized, and directed from beginning to 
end by M. G. Dumas. A new edition is in preparation which will 
be much fuller and more up-to-date than the present one, but sev- 
eral years will doubtless be needed before the six volumes can be 
brought out. 

The Journal de Psychologie * directed by Drs. Pierre Janet and 
G. Dumas, organ of the Société Francaise de Psychologie (a group 
that has succeeded in drawing to itself physiologists, linguists, 
sociologists, historians, and others with special knowledge useful 
to the society) is a second monument to the activity of French 
psychology. Its special number devoted to art should be particu- 
larly mentioned, because of the bibliography it contains on 
esthetics. The third monument of the school’s activity is the 
above mentioned Bibliothéque de la psychologie de l'enfant,” 
brilliantly inaugurated in 1925 with La psychologie de l'enfant 
turbulent of M. Wallon,”* and L’imitation chez l'enfant,* of M. P. 
Guillaume. Since 1926 there has been issued a charming and at 
the same time very penetrating study by H. Luquet, Le Dessin 
enfantin,?® and three books by J. Piaget, one of the foremost au- 
thorities in the psychologv of the child: Le jugement et le raison- 
nement chez l'enfant?" —_.eprésentation du monde chez l'enfant," 
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and La Causalité physique chez l'enfant.2* This collection of dis- 
criminating analyses brings to light the plastic intelligence at work 
in all phases of infant mentality, a conception replacing the ideas 
of chance, and of fortuitous and passive association so dear to the 
older psychologists. Our contemporary psychologists, though 
more matter-of-fact than their predecessors, are breaking through 
the framework of the old psychology, and by their severely factual 
method are rediscovering the activity which is present in all the 
facts of conscious and mental life, an activity which shows itself 
in diverse forms, some of them analogous to the mental processes 
of primitive men as analyzed by M. Lévy-Bruhl. 

M. Bourdon, in his L’intelligence ** likewise aims at a scientific 
and positive psychology, as would be expected from his previous 
career as a psychologist. As founder of the laboratory of psy- 
chology at Rennes he does not recognize and never has recognized 
any other method than that of observation and experiment. But 
what are the conclusions which he reaches in this novel study of 
intellectual processes? Hitherto these phenomena have almost 
always been treated from the standpoint of the logician, as if they 
could not be dealt with by factual methods. But M. Bourdon 
employs the factual method, and is led to declare that the theories 
of the associationists are untenable ; everywhere, even in the recog- 
nition of images, he discerns the work of a specific and irreducible 
sentiment intellectuel. Whatever happens in the intellect is the 
result of active intellectual factors, of mental attitudes. 

Dr. Allendy, who is already well known by his interesting 
studies on Les tempéraments ® and on Psychanalyse,** has given 
us the fruits of his experience as a psychoanalyst in two weighty 
volumes filled with observations which he interprets in a most 
interesting fashion: Les réves et leur interprétation psycho- 
analytique,** and Le Probléme de la destinée, étude sur la fatalité 
intérieure.** Dr. Allendy employs psychoanalysis as a therapeutic 
means, and his knowledge of the subject is therefore not limited 
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to theory. “For those unfortunates afflicted with neuroses,” he 
says, “ Freud and his school have discovered a cure in the enlarg- 
ing of the content of consciousness. It seems to me that we can 
extend to all men the notion of an inner destiny, and that all can 
profit by that same truth.” By inner destiny, fatality, the evil 
chance, he means an unconscious orientation which always chooses 
the evil way, the disastrous or fatal combination, leading to a 
catastrophe involuntarily willed, so to speak. By tracking down 
and discovering this involuntary will, and bringing it out into clear 
consciousness, psychoanalysis breaks the evil spell. Our evil 
fairies are in ourselves, though we are not aware of them. To put 
them to flight all we need is to know them. The analysis of 
dreams, as Dr. Allendy expounds it in his book, is the best and 
often the only means we have of forcing them to come out of the 
shadow of the unconscious. 

With the clear and comprehensive work of Mlle. Goldsmith on 
La Psychologie comparée ** we come to the domain of pure psycho- 
physiology. The author was formerly secretary and assistant to 
the great Delage, in collaboration with whom she wrote the 
Théories de Vévolution. The present work is a summary and 
systematization of all that has been done in comparative psy- 
chology, a field so poorly explored yet so worthy of being ex- 
plored. She traces the forms of animal life from the lowest steps 
in the scale up to the higher vertebrates. She shows that psychical 
evolution does not follow morphological evolution; but that it has 
a zigzag course, rising in each of the grand divisions as it passes 
from the lowest to the most highly evolved forms in that division, 
and then descending in the next division; but never does it de- 
scend as low as in the preceding group, and in its later ascent 
always rises higher than it had gone before. 

We cannot more appropriately close this rapid review of ex- 
perimental and physiological psychology than by paying our re- 
spects to an excellent little book by M. Piéron, La Psychologie ex- 
périmentale ** in which he summarizes and arranges the results of 
researches in this field. The book contains, he says, “a general 
exposition, supported by accurate data and illustrations, of mental 
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functioning so far as it can be formulated from results thus far 
obtained; a provisional synthesis which doubtless cannot fail to 
appear quite different from the picture to which the expositions 
of classical psychology have accustomed us, and from which it is 
hard to free ourselves, in spite of their altogether artificial char- 
acter.” This is one of those books which contain much matter in 


small volume (220 pages, 12mo). 
IV 


Sociology, like psychology, possesses a school of French origin, 
although like the psychological school it has acquired a number 
of foreign adherents, not only in the Latin countries where they 
are most numerous, but also in Anglo-Saxon, Scandinavian, and 
Germanic lands. Again we must not forget that the psychology 
derived from Bergsonism now exerts its influence in alliance wit! 
a psychology reminiscent of Descartes, Malebranche, Rousseau, 
Condillac, and (to go still farther back) Montaigne. The same 
thing is true of Durkheimian sociology. Though first defined 
and realized as a positive science by its master and founder, Durk- 
heim, French sociology is even more directly linked than is psy- 
chology to the Cartesian spirit, through the intermediary of the 
eighteenth century, the Encyclopedists, Condorcet, and still later, 
Auguste Comte. In the course of its development, however, it 
has gone far beyond the social science of the eighteenth century 
and the sociology of Auguste Comte. In spite of their preten- 
sions, both these were still vague and apriorist. The sociology of 
Comte is the law of the three stages; and the social science of the 
eighteenth century is the law of progress, of which Comte’s law 
is a corollary. Durkheim resolved to make sociology a science 
of facts, a science of things; and in his Régles de la méthode 
sociologique he defined the way in which the experimental method 
can be applied in conjunction with the method of historical criti- 
cism to social facts. But the very fact that he resolutely turned 
away from a priori constructions and toward the study of real and 
living facts, led him to incorporate in social phenomena all the un- 
dulating diversity, and all the wealth and depth of reality. It 
was the same kind of revolution as that which took place in psy- 
chology after the penetrating observations of Bergson upon the 
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living movement of consciousness. The skeletal formulas of the 
older pseudo-sciences were ruptured, in order that the new and 
true science might be modelled upon social life itself. The inert 
came to life. Who does not remember the almost mystical flights 
of Durkheim at the Congress of Bologna, insisting that ideals and 
the study of ideals should form part of a factual sociology, on the 
ground that they were scientific facts? An ideal is a force, a 
force can be measured; here we have a scientific notion. 

3ut though the sociologist admits all this organic complexity 
into the subject-matter of his science, he is none the less pursuing 
an objective and rational end. Science is made when, and only 
when, reason and intelligence dominate. Away with vague in- 
tuitions! We must of necessity begin with the intuition of facts; 
and in further procedure we must preserve all the life and richness 
of these facts. But we must not dilute them into hazy and vague 
impressions. Nebulas condense into luminous stars. The very 
life of the facts leads us to their laws, to the intelligible principles 
within the facts. 

It is under the inspiration of this idea, which they have retained 
in the depths of their scientific consciousness, that the pupils of 
Durkheim, grouped under the leadership of his successor, M. Mar- 
cel Mauss, are carrying on his work. It is this inspiration which 
has caused M. Mauss to recommence publication of the excellent 
Année Sociologique. The new series began with a touching 
tribute paid by the new director to all his companions in scholar- 
ship and science who had disappeared, most of them in the war, 
since that catastrophe had caused a suspension of publication.*® 
Like the former, the new series contains original contributions, 
the first of which is a study by M. Mauss: Essai sur le don, forme 
archaique de l’échange. This is followed by a critical analysis of 
works in sociology and allied sciences published during 1923 and 
1924. Volume II, the first portion of which has just appeared, 
continues this analysis for the years 1924-25, and contains two 
original articles: that of M. Maunier on Les échanges rituels dans 
Afrique du Nord, and that of M. Mauss on the Divisions et 
proportions des divisions de la sociologie, a fine study in synthesis 
and methodology; and finally an appendix of biographical notes 
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by the same author in memory of co-workers who had died since 
the previous volume. 

M. Lévy-Bruhl has contributed to the Bibliothéque des Travaux 
de l’Année Sociologique a masterly work on L’dme primitive,"* 
worthy in every respect (and that is saying much) of its two 
predecessors, Les Fonctions mentales dans les sociétés inférieures, 
and La Mentalité primitive, already classics in this field of study. 
The author defines his aim as follows: “ The object of the present 
work is to inquire how those peoples that we have agreed to call 
primitives represent to themselves their own individuality. In 
the light of the results obtained in previous works, I set out to 
discover what notions they have of their lives, their souls, their 
persons. The examination of the facts led me to recognize that 
they have no notions, strictly speaking, of these things. I found 
myself in the presence of ‘ pre-notions.” To avoid all ambiguity, 
then, I ought at once to define the meaning of my title, L’ame 
primitive. It refers to representations which in so-called primi- 
tive societies correspond more or less remotely to those which the 
word ‘soul’ implies for us.” We see at once that the spirit and 
the method are the same as those of the preceding works, and that 
the conclusions will be analogous. The thesis is therefore the 
same; rather, it is an additional confirmation of the same thesis, 
arrived at through the study of a new set of facts, a different sort 
of collective representations. In territory as unsettled yet as is 
the sociology of representations and of concepts, and on a difficult 
question like the interpretation of the content of primitive con- 
sciousness, it is very difficult to consider a thesis as demonstrated 
or proved; but whether it is adopted or not, the point of view to 
which M. Lévy-Bruhl’s positive study of facts has led him is of 
the greatest interest. 

Durkheim, Mauss, the lamented Hubert, and their orthodox 
following, so to speak, consider that the collective representations 
of primitives (or so-called primitives: let us retain the word, for 
it is convenient) show us a state of affairs which by successive 
and, in general, continuows transformations has changed into the 
present state of our system of ideas; just as a physico-chemical 
system passes through a series of states from the initial to the 
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final state, both being arbitrarily determined in the continuous time 
series, and the series of these states defining a curve which, in 
certain cases, can be represented by a definite integral. It is the 
possibility of this integral and the continuity of the function that 
M. Lévy-Bruhl’s studies fail to discover. He does not deny, of 
course, the possibility that the primitive system of knowledge de- 
veloped into our own, for he does not deny a priori that our 
direct ancestors had the mentality of primitives. But whereas 
the school of Durkheim (as represented by the solid and subtle 
works of Durkheim himself, admirable both for form and inter- 
pretation, and by those of Hubert and M. Mauss) find the origin 
of our categories and forms of thought in the collective repre- 
sentations of primitives and in the social consciousness which they 
express, and maintain, in short, that it is the social consciousness 
whose evolution has brought about the present state of our system 
of knowledge, M. Lévy-Bruhl discerns in primitive thought a 
system of knowledge altogether different from our own, and in 
some respects almost the opposite of it. We have arrived at 
our system of knowledge by a conversion (in the Platonic sense 
of the word), i.e. by systematically neglecting primitive ways of 
thought, under the increasing pressure of new needs and the in- 
creasing demands of the experiences in which alone these needs 
could be satisfied. The evolution of knowledge has proceeded 
like the morphological evolution of certain species of living beings. 
It has eliminated through progressive atrophy certain mental at- 
titudes and representations (if we can say there are representa- 
tions in the present sense of the word among primitive peoples), 
because they were less and less useful for the imperious needs of 
life. They no longer solved the problems arising in experience 
from the material and social environments, the problems arising 
from the increasingly complex conditions of life and constantly 
increasing struggle for existence among ever more numerous 
groups. To remain at the stage of primitive mentality became 
harmful and dangerous. Then, the demand creating the function 
and the function creating the organ, new representations better 
adapted to the necessities of experience were elaborated into har- 
monious and unified systems of knowledge. Pre-logic, the logic 
of participation (which is a kind of anti-logic, since it does not 
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recognize the principle of contradiction) was superseded by the 
logic of inclusion and exclusion, deduction, induction, and quanti- 
fication. Magic, which is a kind of pre-science, gave place to 
science. 

It is the same with the primitive soul. The primitive has no 
individuality. He has no representation of his own individuality, 
as we have of ours. He has no soul. Duality is the prevailing 
conception ; together with the idea of symbiosis with the dead, in 
the full force of the expression, a conception which is really 
identical with the curious idea of duality or double presence. 
“Where we think we perceive a genuine duality, i.e. two separate 
beings united into one by participation, primitive mentality looks 
for and sees the unity first; it fails to attach the same importance 
we do to the fact that the two beings—man and leopard, for ex- 
ample—occupy two different places in space. . . . In its eyes that 
duality, though real, does not destroy the fundamental unity of 
the individual. This confusion of one and two, or even of one 
and many, is an intolerable annoyance to our minds. ... The 
mind of the primitive, however, accepts it as such and accommo- 
dates itself to the conception. It is implied in their representa- 
tions of living beings. We shall find it again at the basis of their 
representations of the dead” (p. 254). “ The relations between 
the living and the dead are closer and more complex than is ordi- 
narily affirmed. ... The solidarity is much deeper and more 
intimate. It is realized in the very substance of the individuals. 
The dead live with the members of their groups who come into the 
world. Though remaining in their subterranean or celestial 
abodes, nevertheless they are at the same time present in their 
children, from whom it is difficult to distinguish them, because 
they are their names and in a sense their souls... . : As a result 
of this symbiosis of the living with the dead, a symbiosis at once 
mystical and concrete, the individual is only fully himself thanks 
to his ancestors who live again in his person” (p. 436). 

This thesis is pregnant with consequences, for it completely 
overthrows animism, the great anthropological dogma of yester- 
day, together with all its later substitutes. But revolutionary as 
this thesis is, it is supported by such an immense body of facts, 
arranged with the sagacity and fine understanding to which M. 
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Lévy-Bruhl has accustomed us, that it will certainly form a part 
of the anthropological theories of the future, along with the theory 
of Durkheim. 

MM. Bouglé and Raffault have published under the title 
Eléments de Sociologie ** a selected group of passages from so- 
ciologists and other writers upon fundamental social questions. 
As these passages are well chosen and logically arranged they 
constitute a real treatise on sociology drawn from the sources 
themselves. At the same time they are a good evidence of the 
collaboration that goes on among French workers in the political 
and social sciences. Due recognition is also given in this volume 
to the work of foreign scholars. 

Dieux et religions,®® a series of lectures delivered at the Union 
de Libres Penseurs et de Libres Croyants pour la culture morale 
by M. Belot, Mme. Hollebecque, MM. Toutain, Guignebert, and 
Lods, takes us on an interesting excursion into the history of re- 
ligions and into religious sociology. It is a work of fine and lofty 
thought. 


V 


Among all the fields in which French thought is active the his- 
tory of philosophy is perhaps the one where the publications have 
been most numerous during recent years. Many of them belong 
to the group of theses presented for the Doctorat d’Etat of which 
we spoke at the beginning of this article. It is important that we 
be not misled by the word and confuse these theses with the ordi- 
nary theses presented in foreign universities. The greater part 
of the latter also deal with questions connected with the history 
of philosophy, but usually they are academic dissertations of a 
hundred pages or less, written by comparatively immature stu- 
dents. The theses presented for our Doctorat d’Etat generally 
represent ten years of work at the age of maturity, and sometimes, 
like those of Hannequin and Hamelin, the meditations of almost 
a lifetime. They are not accepted (and this is notably true with 
respect to those treating of questions in the history of philosophy) 
unless they throw new light on the subject through scholarly re- 
searches or a hitherto unpublished interpretation. They are such 
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works as later scholars must take account of and use, if not build 
upon them. 

A special article would be required to give an adequate account 
of works as thorough and in general as comprehensive as these. 
Here we must confine ourselves to inquiring whether we can dis- 
cern a common spirit among them, or a marked tendency, as we 
did in the works of pure philosophy. I think this question can 
be answered without further ado in the affirmative; and the com- 
mon tendency we find in these works parallels that which we found 
in the works of pure philosophy. The parallel is twofold. First 
of all, though these historical works are made with the scrupulous 
accuracy of erudition which is the sign of the positive and real- 
istic spirit in this field, they do not confine themselves to the re- 
storation of texts and their literal interpretation. This prelimin- 
ary labor must be accomplished, if an author is conscientious; but 
once this labor is done, these authors endeavor to recover the es- 
sential and living thought, the secret spring of the work, its soul. 
In his famous address at the Congress of Bologna in 1911, Berg- 
son remarked that beneath the tangled network of the details of a 
system, beneath its formal structure and the articulations of the 
skeleton, there is always a creative logical élan, a guiding concep- 
tion which explains all the richness and power and fecundity of the 
doctrine, and which ts the doctrine itself. It is this élan, he said, 
which the historian should seek to find and exhibit at its work in 
the creation of the system. 

It can be said that the present French school of historians of 
philosophy has made that ideal its own, though it has its roots in 
meticulous historical criticism. The soul is not a substitute for 
workmanship. We shall mention in a moment persons who are 
both virtuosi of erudition and profound interpreters of the doc- 
trines they expound. 

In still another respect, as we suggested above, the historian be- 
longs to that philosophical tendency which desires to be as posi- 
tive as possible, but does not believe that the positive spirit is op- 
posed to the inquiry into the fundamental meaning of things, or 
to the attempt to explain them in their own terms. In attempting 
to go farther than the analysis, criticism, comparison, and inter- 
pretation of texts, and to discover the vital and creative impulse, 
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the animating thought of the doctrine, we are seeking the man 
himself. The characteristic mark of the works in the history of 
philosophy that we are about to enumerate is that they seek an 
explanation of a doctrine in the psychology of a thinker, and not 
merely in the abstract course of his thought. They try to set up 
the man alongside the system, in order that the latter may live 
with the life of its creator, and the soul of the one explain the 
soul that we find in the other. 

The theses of M. Gouhier, La Philosophie de Malebranche et 
son expérience religieuse *® and the Vocation de Malebranche,™ 
are the ones which perhaps express most completely the ten- 
dencies we have briefly characterized. They were closely followed 
by another work, La Pensée religieuse de Descartes,** a product 
of the same spirit, and an attempt to restore the living doctrine as 
it was founded and developed in relation to the ultimate interests 
of its author. The attempt in this case is highly successful. 

The same interests are found in the theses of M. Souriau, La 
fonction pratique de la finalité*® and Le jugement réfléchissant 
dans la philosophie critique de Kant; ** and in the theses of M. 
Mouy, L’idée de progrés dans la philosophie de Renouvier,* and 
Les lois du choc des corps dans Malebranche.** This latter work 
concerns rather the history of science than the history of philo- 
sophy. We cannot pass over in silence the theses of M. Daudin, 
Les méthodes de la classification et lidée de série en botanique et 
en zoologie de Linée a4 Lamarck (1740-1790) * and Les classes 
soologiques et l'idée de série animale en France 4 lépoque de La- 
marck et de Cuvier (1790-1830) ; ** nor the polished work of M. 
Pierre Brunet on Les Physiciens Hollandais et la méthode ex- 
périmentale en France au XVIII siécle* These works show 
clearly the authors’ search for the élan of the thought in question, 
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and their interest in the evolution of the scientific spirit in concreto, 
in the creative labor of the scientist, and not merely in his pub- 
lished works. 

M. Wahl’s Etude sur le Parménide de Platon® is one more 
evidence of this comprehensive effort to restore the living thought 
of a philosopher. The enormous difficulty from every point of 
view which the interpretation of this dialogue presents makes it 
almost impossible to employ that method here; but M. Wahl has 
succeeded. Another very living and realistic work, in the best 
sense of the word, is the history of the Historiens de I'esprit 
humain au XVIII siécle of M. Raymond Lenoir,"* who brings 
before us in the garb of thinkers such men as Fontenelle, Mari- 
vaux, Lord Bolingbroke, Vauvenargues, and La Mettrie. 

From the pupils it is fitting that we turn to the masters, to those 
who thirty years ago inaugurated both the method of critical 
exegesis and the restoration of living thought. To the great, 
great honor is due. The Librairie Vrin has conceived the happy 
and pious idea of bringing the great figure of Emile Boutroux be- 
fore our eyes once more, through the publication of his Sorbonne 
lectures, La Philosophie de Kant,®* and Etudes d'histoire de la 
philosophie allemande,® L’idée de loi naturelle,** and a number of 
articles that are now hard to find, La nature et l’esprit.** By the 
side of Boutroux we accord a place to Hamelin, whose Philosophie 
de Renouvier ** makes such a fine sequel to his books on Descartes 
and Aristotle. Nearer the spirit of pure erudition are the Etudes 
de philosophie grécque ** of Rodier, reminding us again of the 
cautious historian, the sagacious student of Platonism, Aristotelian- 
ism, and the Stoic philosophy. Thanks are due to MM. Gilson, 
Mouy and R. Hubert for selecting and publishing these studies. 
M. Gilson, the expert in medieval philosophy, has issued a third 
edition of his Thomisme: Introduction au systéme de St. Thomas 
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d’Aquin.** In this edition he has clearly tried to make his hero 
even more lifelike, if that is possible, than in the two previous 
editions—a hero who personifies the whole of a great epoch, and 
who is its Summa. In doing so, M. Gilson adheres strictly to his 
method of historical analysis and criticism. 

Although they do not directly pertain to the history of philo- 
sophy, we cannot forbear mentioning here the two masterly theses 
of a scholar whose name is already universally known among his- 
torians, philologists, and historians of religion: Isidor Levy’s 
Recherches sur les sources de la légende de Pythagore™ and 
La Légende de Pythagore de Gréce en Palestine.*° The book 
deals with the whole history of the origin of Christianity, or if you 
prefer, of the environment in which Christianity had its birth; 
hence its interest for the historian of philosophy. Besides, the 
Recherches, a marvel of philological criticism, does philosophy the 
service of putting beyond question the legendary character of all 
that we know about Pythagoras. These two books do great honor 
to the collection of theses of the Faculty of the Doctorat d’Etat; 
they are the work of an authority, and of one long recognized as 
such. 

Finally we come to the two leading works in the history of 
philosophy in France during these last two years. The first is the 
admirable manual (in the fullest and best sense of the word) 
which M. Bréhier has begun publishing on the Histoire de la Phi- 
losophie." Two fascicules have already appeared, taking us 
to the end of the Roman Empire. It is a work to be read and 
re-read. Secondly we note the appearance of the third and last 
volume of the monument which M. Xavier Léon has erected to 
Fichte. M. Léon is founder of the Revue de Métaphysique et de 
Morale, known universally as one of the torches of French phi- 
losophy. Fichte et son temps ** is an admirable expression of the 
same tendencies we have attempted to point out in the other works 
on the history of philosophy, and here they show their full 
strength. In this book the author reconstitutes an entire epoch. 
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He reconstitutes it by a severe criticism and comparison of texts, 
sources, and all other documents that can be brought together for 
this purpose; and he reconstitutes it by penetrating into the soul 
of the epoch and into the soul of one of its most attractive figures, 
M. Léon has in a sense reincarnated his philosopher. He has lived 
his life and the life of his period; for has he not given to the study 
of Fichte all his own life up till now? This work is the fruit of 
forty years of labor; and the only matter for astonishment is that 
forty years should be enough to erect this beautiful structure. 
No one should prophesy, but nevertheless we do not hesitate to 
say that there never will be anything written about this noble 
German thinker that is finer and surer, and at the same time more 
profound and more intimate. We are happy and proud that it 
has been done by a Frenchman. 

Finally, we can only mention the publication, beginning with 
1926, of the Revue d’histoire de la Philosophie, under the eminent 
direction of M. Bréhier. The name of its editor is a sufficient 
guaranty of the character of this periodical, which has enlisted the 
coéperation of the best scholars in France, and is open also to 
historians of philosophy in other countries. 

ABEL Rey. 
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CONTEMPORARY GERMAN PHILOSOPHY. * 


UTSTANDINGLY characteristic of contemporary German 

intellectual activity is a marked increase of interest in phi- 
losophy. Indeed, to trace the reasons which gave rise to this 
trend would be at once decidedly attractive and profitable. We 
may actually speak of a renaissance of philosophy which is, in 
itself, of pre-war origin; of a renaissance which, in a certain 
sense, may be considered a renewal of interest in metaphysics; 
yet it by no means purports to limit itself in this regard, rather, 
it aims to embrace and influence all other philosophical disciplines. 
However, as regards the fundamental intellectual standpoint, 
method and goal, the recent contributions reach to such propor- 
tions that it is difficult, if not altogether impossible, to discover a 
thoroughgoing unity in this development. A community of un- 
derstanding among the exponents of this movement is not at 
present to be expected, as things both old and new contend for 
recognition. Moreover, besides the efforts to maintain or regain 
for the classical philosophers their old importance, various move- 
ments are in process which tend to free themselves from philo- 
sophical tradition and to set out upon new paths. In one direc- 
tion only does there appear to be a certain agreement, #.e., in the 
effort to secure a foundation of philosophy independent of the 
natural sciences. But on this point there is an evident disagree- 
ment as to the standpoint and method by which the new philosophy 
is to lay its foundation and construct its system. Specifically, the 
pivotal point is whether one should proceed from an anthropologi- 
co-psychological point of view, or resolutely attempt the desired 
construction of philosophy on a metaphysico-absolutistic basis. 
It is unnecessary to point out that adherence to an anthropologico- 
psychological method involves the dangers of relativism; whereas 
a metaphysical standpoint is open to the objection either of an 
untenable dogmatism or an untenable transcendence of the human 
mind. In any case, the present profound longing for a recon- 
structed philosophy finds no adequate satisfaction in the solutions 
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offered in the current literature. For this reason we cannot 
include in this survey a review of any contribution that completely 
embodies the philosophical striving of Germany. Rather, we 
must turn our attention to a group of works important and worthy 
of consideration which are devoted to special fields of philosophy, 
and which mark advances in these fields. 


I, 


In beginning my survey I shall mention works of the type of 
Handbiicher and ‘ Introductions to Philosophy.’ I mention first 
the two-volume work edited by Max Dessoir, representative of 
philosophy at the University of Berlin, Lehrbuch der Philosophie. 
The first volume affords a magnificent survey of the History of 
Philosophy and contains brilliant essays by Ernst Cassirer and 
Ernst Hoffmann on Ancient Philosophy, by Josef Geyser on 
Medieval Philosophy, by Ernst von Aster on Modern Philosophy, 
and by Max Frischeisen-Kohler, whom our science unfortunately 
has prematurely lost, on Contemporary Philosophy. The second 
volume treats of special fields of philosophy in an excellent group 
of essays, e.g., by Erich Becher on Epistemology and Metaphysics, 
by Paul Tillich on the Philosophy of Religion, and by Emil Utitz 
on Asthetics and the Philosophy of Art. Thus the work realizes 
in a masterful manner its basic purpose, namely, to present the 
essence of that which can be taught and learned in philosophy. 
To the high rank of this work correspond the Jahrbiicher der 
Philosophie.“ A group of distinguished colleagues who met for 
their publication realized their purpose by conveying valuable in- 
struction with unqualified success. Positively brilliant are the 
contributions of Erich Jaensch on Die Psychologie in Deutsch- 
land und die inneren Richtlinien ihrer Forschungsarbeit, and by 
Theodor Ziehen on Naturphilosophic. The reappearance of the 
Jahrbiicher after an intermission of twelve years caused by the 
world war and its sad consequences corresponds to the general re- 
vival of philosophical investigation, of which mention was made 
in the opening of this report. The Worterbuch der Philoso- 
phischen Begriffe? is an encyclopedia in the fullest sense of the 
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term. The author of this completely revised edition is Rudolf 
Eisler, who was called away from his indefatigable efforts by 
sickness toward the end of 1926. The history of philosophical 
concepts and expressions constitutes the subject of this dictionary, 
many thousands of them being considered. With comprehensive 
and careful citation of the sources every concept is defined with 
genuine philosophical clarity. One admiringly recognizes Eisler’s 
farsightedness, accuracy and skill in the ordering of this material. 
The most recent tendencies of philosophy have also received 
unbiased consideration. It is with sorrow that one reflects that the 
eminent Rudolf Eisler was not permitted to reap the harvest of 
his labours. 

Among the new introductions to philosophy I cite in the first 
place the excellent book by Professor Erich Becher of Munich, 
Einfiihrung in die Philosophie.® With great pedagogical skill he 
avoids the usually perplexing abundance of philosophical stand- 
points. His book is mainly concerned with the introduction to 
the two fundamental domains of philosophy, namely, epistemology 
and metaphysics. In the former the nature of truth and knowl- 
edge is discussed ; in the latter the nature of reality. Particularly 
the ever-interesting problems of the connection between mind and 
matter and the place of spirit in the realm of reality are ably 
handled. Every line of the book gives evidence of the reliable- 
ness of the sources, mastery of the material and remarkable 
acumen. Not quite so high ranks the Einfiihrung in dte Philo- 
sophie by Hellmuth Falkenfeld.* Nevertheless, his work also is 
distinguished by clarity of expression and distinctness of exposi- 
tion. He is devoted to Socrates and Plato, but above all to Kant, 
and to that thinker whom he regards as responsible for the re- 
vival of Kant’s critical philosophy, Leonhard Nelson, who also 
was lost to our science some time ago. Nelson established an 
entire school, the so-called Neo-Friesian School, to which distin- 
guished mathematicians belong. Falkenfeld’s lively support of 
Nelson may be regarded as a merit. One disadvantage of the 
book consists in the frequent use of quite subjective value- 
judgments, and further in the circumstance that such a thinker 
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as Dilthey receives no consideration—at the very time when 
Dilthey’s works are rapidly coming to the fore. 


Il. 


Of the works which belong more to the history of philosophy 
the following books may now be cited. Kurt Singer has given 
us an impressive work on Plato.’ He does not regard Plato as 
the world-detached author of a transcendental theory; in the Pla- 
tonic Dialogues, according to Singer, no real science expressed in 
concepts and proofs, no theory of the state, no ethics, no meta- 
physics, are pursued. Plato’s entire thought and purpose is rather 
concerned with the harmonious education of man, with the crea- 
tion and reverent observance of fine spiritual-bodily form, with 
the teaching of ideal moderation. The “realm of ideas” dis- 
covered by him is the realm of those determinative realities, which 
give to the irresolute mortal a secure support and help him in the 
attainment of the beatific harmony of his moral-spiritual being. 
His philosophy tells us of the vision of eternal and noble standards 
and of regulative harmonies. In the delineation of Socrates, 
Plato places before our eyes a picture of order and spiritual sym- 
metry. With what intimacy and persuasive power Singer knows 
how to illuminate the fundamental meaning of this most noble 
philosophy, whose chief and primary purpose it was to discover 
the educational forces which guard human life from disorganiza- 
tion and intemperance! Since philosophy answers to this truly 
holy task, it will be possible for it to “ found ” life on the eternal 
laws and primal forms, and these are the ideas of Plato. In the 
fulfillment of this loftiest task the philosopher reveals himself a 
“ founder.” 

This interpretation of Plato’s doctrine—that it is concerned 
less with the advancement of science than with the beatification 
and welfare of the soul, that it signifies the reveille to the develop- 
ment of ideally temperate men, expresses in my opinion the mean- 
ing of the theory of ideas much more deeply than do all those 
views which make the Greek philosopher a debater and partisan 
of social theories, which perceive in him the advocate of a con- 
servative view, or the supporter of a communistic program. 
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Singer sees and understands Plato in the Platonic spirit, hence he 
does not introduce modern features in his portrayal, and he de- 
tracts nothing of the uniqueness and immortality of the incom- 
parable philosopher. There is scarcely a more complete testimony 
to the ‘humanistic’ character of Singer’s interpretation than the 
fact that his conception of Plato allies itself with that of one of 
the most illustrious ‘ humanists’ of history, Goethe, of whom his 
interpretation reminded me again and again. And so his book 
on Plato should be gladly greeted as a far-reaching and profound 
contribution to the establishment of that humanistic conception 
of the world and of man which had in Plato its foremost exponent. 

I shall now refer to a whole series of works belonging to the 
Schopenhauer literature. Arthur Schopenhauer’s outward life 
alas! so unphilosophical 





and activity were mainly taken up by the 
and unphilosophically conducted—controversy regarding the pub- 
lication and announcement of his life-work, The World as Will 
and Idea. The complete correspondence between the classical 
philosopher of pessimism and his publisher, Schopenhauer und 
Brockhaus,® which has just appeared, is a record of his business 
struggle for consideration and recognition, and is extraordinarily 
interesting for the light it throws on psychology and character as 
well as on contemporary history. The capable editor successfully 
attempted in his valuable introductions to interpret the principal 
work of Schopenhauer in relation to contemporary and intellectual 
history, whose fundamental tendencies he depicts by means of 
attractive illustrations. In this way he succeeds in solving an 
essential problem of his introductions, by throwing light upon the 
reasons for the long-standing indifference of the scientific and 
philosophical world to the work of Schopenhauer, an indifference 
which seems so unjust and cruel to the uninitiated. From the 
letters themselves, of which many have remained until now buried 
in publisher’s archives, arises distinctly the unhappy picture of 
the habitually vexed philosopher, accusing everybody and not 
shrinking from insinuations. What a rich source for fruitful 
psychological research! For that reason alone the publication of 
this correspondence is of great value. Mistrust, discontent, com- 

® Schopenhauer und Brockhaus. Zur Zeitgeschichte der “ Welt als Wille 
und Vorstellung.” Herausgegeben von Carl Gebhardt. Leipzig, F. A. Brock- 
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plaints, misconstruction of objective conditions; all this can be 
studied here, as it were, in the greatest clarity. How sympathetic, 
on the other hand, is the impression which radiates from the fine 
personality and high-mindedness of the publisher! 

To the Monumentalausgabe der Werke Schopenhauers* there 
has now been added a large thirteenth volume, which contains 
Arthur Schopenhauers Randbemerkungen zu den Hauptwerken 
Kants. Dr. Robert Gruber (Vienna) is the editor. Schopen- 
hauer often vigorously stressed his contention that he was the real 
and true continuator of the Kantian philosophy, and that this phi- 
losophy was one of the fundamental factors of his own system. 
To-day we can say that this too insistent assertion has little 
justification. The new volume of the edition furnishes the most 
accurate insight into the manner and extent of Schopenhauer’s 
Kantian studies. The Randbemerkungen do not possess the value 
of real expositions of Kant and of material discussions with the 
author of the critical philosophy ; rather, they are noteworthy and 
instructive because of the light they shed upon the peculiarity and 
wilfulness of the interpreter and upon his often astonishing mis- 
understandings and misinterpretations of Kant’s ideas. These 
facts may easily be determined, because the publishers were lib- 
eral enough to print the full Kantian texts to which Schopen- 
hauer’s notes refer. 

Heinrich Hasse, professor in the University of Frankfort am 
Main, in his fine book, Schopenhauer,’ has given us a new, well- 
rounded account of the man Schopenhauer and his philosophy, 
evidencing the greatest familiarity with the subject. Hasse is 
excellently prepared for his undertaking. Some years ago he 
gave special attention to a particular aspect of that philosophy in 
a book, Schopenhauer’s Erkenntnislehre. He has now succeeded 
in the new book in discussing the entire personality and character 
of Schopenhauer, all aspects of the doctrine and its influence in 
an equally farsighted and pleasing presentation. The structure 
of the work conforms in the main to the arrangement which the 
philosopher himself had given to his system. Perhaps, however, 
Hasse overestimates somewhat the philosophical significance and 
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historical position of Schopenhauer, concerning whose work 
doubts have now begun to appear. What these limitations of 
Schopenhauer are, and where they lie, is clear from the excellent 
summary, which, under the title “Zur Wiirdigung Schopen- 
hauers,” marks the close of Hasse’s book. 

How the philosophers themselves are constituted and appear 
from the purely human side, what course of education they pur- 
sued, what influences acted upon them, how they came to their 
problems and answers, what are the decisive experiences con- 
nected with the parental home, with religious association, school, 
and university education, and with life in general, are described 
in a series of essays entitled Die Philosophie der Gegenwart in 
Selbstdarstellungen, works which cannot be too highly valued. 
The firm of Felix Meiner (Leipzig) has already published six 
volumes under the careful direction of Raymund Schmidt. Many 
a reader of this survey may desire to consult these volumes in 
order to learn about the personal and human side of this or that 
thinker, whose educational influence he has experienced in lec- 
tures or books. These ‘ Personal Statements,’ each of which is 
adorned with a portrait of the philosopher in question, have a 
great charm. Among others, let us here name only those by 
Troeltsch, Vaihinger, Natorp, Joél, Volkelt, Driesch, Rehmke, 
Benedetto Croce, Hoffding, Graf Keyserling, Theodor Ziehen, 
Karl Groos, Fritz Mauthner and William Stern. They are most 
valuable cultural documents in an individual and historical sense; 
they illuminate the development and nature of the most important 
educational currents of the last decades. They show us men who 
are not merely dependent upon the general tendencies of educa- 
tion and civilization, but who in turn influence their development 
in no small measure. 

III. 

As is known, every philosophical work, even when it carries in 
itself the tendency to a decided renaissance, is obliged to take into 
consideration the philosophical past and to hold sacred the philo- 
sophical tradition. In this way the numerous and valuable re- 
prints of philosophical classics are accounted for. 

The edition of Hegels Werke, which Georg Lasson has pub- 
lished with untiring diligence and with the most conscientious 
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evaluation of the original manuscripts and as yet unprinted mate- 
rial,® presents a model example of philological exactness and 
criticism as well as of philosophical understanding. This edition 
shows in ideal fashion how new editions should be made. The 
gratitude of the scientific world for this accomplishment found 
expression in the granting of an honorary doctorate to Lasson by 
the University of Kiel. Preparation for the Hegel centennial 
celebration in 1931 is marked by the anniversary edition of Hegel’s 
complete works in twenty volumes, which is excellently done by 
the Heidelberg instructor, Dr. Hermann Glockner.*® It will un- 
doubtedly be a welcome and considerable furtherance of the 
Hegel renaissance, which at present is growing with inner and 
understandable necessity, and has already led to the rise of a 
vigorously spreading neo-Hegelian tendency and school. The 
reprint is made by so perfect a facsimile process, that any differ- 
ence between this and the old edition may only be noticed by most 
exacting scrutiny. Likewise the advantages of the photochemical 
autotype enormously lessen the production costs and for that rea- 
son allow a low price scale, as shown by the reprint of the com- 
plete works of Schelling. This was accomplished by the energy 
and far-sightedness of Manfred Schroter, whose eminently expert 
direction is guaranty of the successful continuation of the under- 
taking, which represents a joint arrangement of the two Munich 
publishing houses, C. H. Beck and R. Oldenbourg. More than 
one of the representative movements of our time supports 
and justifies the interest to which Schelling, the real and greatest 
philosopher of romanticism, as a whole, not merely in the first 
third of the last century, may lay claim with perfectly valid title. 
It is an attractive combination of far-sighted conceptual acumen 
and profundity that lies behind Schelling’s lofty interpretation of 
the imaginative world. 

The deeper reason for that renaissance of Hegel’s philosophy 
lies not merely in the turning to metaphysics in general, but con- 
nected with it is also the increasing interest in the philosophy of 
history in particular. Since the attempt was made in the most 
diverse places and from many sides to develop a philosophy of 
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history, philosophical participation had to turn again to Hegel. 
A very instructive and excellently executed survey of those tend- 
encies and ideas in contemporary German philosophy which are 
indirectly or directly connected with Hegel, is offered by Heinrich 
Levy’s Die Hegel-Renatssance in der deutschen Philosophie. 
Among the books which are devoted to the presentation of Hegel’s 
philosophy, highest praise must be given the work of the late 
Betty Heimann, System und Methode in Hegels Philosophie.” 
The unity of the system and method of Hegel are here brilliantly 
revealed, just as this book as a whole, since it is based on a real 
understanding of the philosopher, also conveys a real understand- 
ing. It shows in a convincing manner that everyone who has 
applied himself with intelligent devotion to the study of Hegel, 
experiences within himself the influence of his procedure. 

Nor has interest in Kant declined. The anniversary year of 
1924 has given us a great abundance of important works on the 
author of the critical philosophy. In order not to overextend the 
range of this account, I must be content with a brief statement. 
I strongly recommend the works of a number of investigators 
who also have a distinguished reputation in the United States: 
Erich Adickes, Kant und das Ding an sich;* Erich Adickes, 
Kant als Naturforscher;** Heinrich Rickert, Kant als Philosoph 
der modernen Kultur; ** Eugen Kiihnemann, Kant.® The pithy 
work by Josef Heller, Kants Persinlichkeit und Leben," offers a 
fine and profound attempt at a characterology of Kant. The 
noted Kantian, Karl Vorlander, gives us a complete presentation 
of the life of Kant in his two-volume work, Immanuel Kant, der 
Mann und das Werk.** A\ll sides and traits of Kant’s character 
as seen in the course of his historical existence are depicted by 
Vorlander with admirable mastery of the entire material. Here 
Kant vividly confronts us with the attractive simplicity of his 
nature, and it would be difficult to state anything of importance 
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concerning the life of the philosopher that could be added to the 
work of Vorlander. Kant’s relationship to his hereditary reli- 
gion, namely, Protestantism, is illuminated in a far-sighted man- 
ner in a work by Hans Rust, Kant und das Erbe des Protestantis- 
mus..° The author investigates the numerous traces left by 
Protestantism on the philosophy of religion as well as on the 
personality of Kant, and he gives instructive proof of Kant’s 
theological knowledge. He demolishes the view, often expressed, 
that the founder of the critical philosophy had occupied himself 
with theology in merely a superficial manner. But recent years 
have brought us new information, not only about, but from Kant 
himself, to which I wish to refer here with particular emphasis. 
One of our best Kant experts, Paul Menzer of the University of 
Halle, has edited for the Kant-Gesellschaft a newly discovered 
Vorlesung Kants tiber Ethik.2® This valuable discovery reveals 
the detailed preliminary studies which Kant pursued in the field 
of moral philosophy before he undertook his system of critical 
ethics. The questions which Kant considers are for the most 
part quite concrete. The mass of Kant-literature was enormous, 
particularly in the anniversary year of 1924. But certainly the 
finest sheaf of this harvest comes from none other than the cele- 
brated philosopher himself. Our knowledge of the development 
of Kant’s zxsthetics was also notably advanced by Gerhard 
Lehmann’s edition of the Erste Einlestung in die Kritik der 
Urteilskraft** Just as the Critique of Pure Reason serves for 
the critical foundation of the realm of nature, of empirical reality, 
and the Critique of Practical Reason provides the critical founda- 
tion of the moral world of freedom and of obligation, so the 
Critique of Judgment shows that the esthetic faculty and the 
realm of art effect a mediation between those realms of nature 
and freedom. The work of connecting both realms is the intellec- 
tual achievement of Judgment, whose function is sketched “ in 
large and imposing outlines ” in the “ First Introduction.” That 
introduction also treats the question concerning the unity of the 
critical system and as to just what position esthetics occupies 
within the system. 
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IV. 

Since we have just considered Kant’s zxsthetics, a few more 
significant works which are generally concerned with the field 
of zsthetics as a whole may be submitted to the readers of this 
Review. Johannes Volkelt, one of the leaders and past-masters 
of xsthetics in Germany, has given us a three-volume System der 
Zisthetik.** Volkelt held the professorship of philosophy and 
esthetics for many years in the University of Leipzig. His 
esthetic refinement and artistic understanding have kept him clear 
of the rationalistic dogma, which consists in the effort to trans- 
form the content of a work of art into conceptual forms. On the 
other hand, however, he knows as an investigator that philosophy 
is compelled to employ concepts, that feelings and intuitions, no 
matter how deep they may be as such, do not suffice for scientific 
esthetics. He therefore adopted a conception of art which was 
neither rationalistic nor intuitionistic in character. Volkelt is a 
psychologist of art in one respect. He advocates the doctrine 
of empathy with regard to a work of art and the personality 
of its creator. The theory of empathy is beautifully elaborated 
and affords instructive insight into the nature of fantasy and the 
part played by feeling in the realization of a work of art. But 
Volkelt recognizes that the consideration of the personal and 
subjective side is not sufficient to secure the value of a work of 
art. For a work of art is more than an expression of feeling. 
It is formed, it is shaped experience. For that reason it is also 
important to investigate those objective factors through which its 
actual existence as a picture, as a building, as a lyric poem, as a 
drama, etc., is realized. We have therewith entered the realm of 
‘ objectivistic’ zsthetics. Such objective principles of form are, 
e.g., form and color or surface and depth in painting and plastic 
art, rhythm and the construction of sequence in a drama and 
novel, as well as all questions related to the problem of ‘style.’ 
But the investigation of this esthetic form is still not the final 
task which Volkelt set himself. For upon what are these forms 
themselves, upon what is the concrete actuality of a work of art 
founded? In other words, we are confronted with a metaphysical 
question. Volkelt has also devoted profound and fruitful thought 
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to this question. He gives us a “ metaphysics of esthetics,” which 
attempts to determine those highest and absolute values that 
constitute the basis of all zsthetic activity and production. Ac- 
cording to Volkelt, these absolute values have the character of 
moral demands, of demands for the Good. Thus in his view 
zsthetics passes over into ethics, as had already been the case 
with Kant. Aésthetics has its metaphysical foundation in ethics 
as the theory of absolute values. But we must be mindful of 
another step which Volkelt takes, which carries him further than 
Kant. Over and beyond the ethical foundation of zsthetics he 
seeks to build a bridge to religion. The effect is like that of a 
stirring confession when Volkelt declares at the close of the 
entire work, that the appearance of artistic genius and the exist- 
ence of artistically responsive human beings are to be interpreted 
as a self-realization of God. A system of esthetics must conceive 
the world of art as a unity. Volkelt conceives it as a unity, for 
he maintains that the world of art is a significantly necessary stage 
in the unity of the divine world-reason. 

Neither the way to ethics nor that to metaphysics and to a 
metaphysical philosophy is adopted by Emil Utitz, one of the 
younger zstheticians of Germany. In his two-volume work, 
Grundlegung der allgemeinen Kunstwissenschaft,* he adheres 
clearly and firmly to the sensuous presence of the work of art 
itself. Along with Max Dessoir, Emil Utitz is one of the leading 
advocates of that recent zxsthetic point of view which is now 
known as the ‘ general science of zsthetics.’ This science is based 
upon the following thought. The old zsthetics was concerned 
with the problem of ‘beauty’ and concerned itself almost ex- 
clusively with the category of beauty. But therewith it limited 
its domain of investigation so greatly that it was unable to do 
justice to the extensive field of art. The formation and existence 
of a work of art are furthermore dependent upon other factors, 
which one must regard as extra-zsthetic, though not extra- 
artistic. Sociological questions, questions which refer to the rela- 
tionship of art to the other cultural domains, questions which 
quite generally touch upon the position of art in the realm of 
reality, and particularly questions which refer to the nature of 
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the material of a work of art, how this material, e.g., wood or 
marble or language, is elaborated into a work of art, constitute 
the subject of this general science of zsthetics, for the under- 
standing of which Utitz has furnished crucial investigations. The 
problem of form is naturally in the foreground of the presentation. 
For artistic objectivity depends upon the impression of form, just 
as the individuality of a work of art depends upon the character 
of its form. The constant aim of our author is therefore to find 
those objective laws and principles of form which are operative 
in all artistic experience and which condition the objectivity of 
esthetic experience. The work of Utitz is of a high order, both 
externally and internally. As contrasted with the investigations 
of many systematizers, it is distinguished by its free and unbiased 
view, which makes possible a fruitful discussion of divergent 
esthetic theories. 

Closely related to the work of Utitz in respect to intellectual 
attitude and method is the spirited book of Fritz Strich, Deutsche 
Klassik und Romantik, oder Vollendung und Unendlichkeit.* 
For Utitz and Strich maintain an esthetic point of view which 
may perhaps be said to belong to the Munich School. Conrad 
Fiedler, an acute art-investigator of Munich, the sculptor Hilde- 
brandt, and the famous historian of art Heinrich W6lfflin, who 
taught for a long time at the University of Munich, represent this 
point of view. Fritz Strich himself is also a professor in the 
University of Munich. According to him, classicism and romanti- 
cism are not revealed and established as merely two particular 
artistic modes of experience and forms of composition, but are 
rather primal experiences, metaphysically unconditioned funda- 
mental modes of all human being and volition. It is Strich’s aim, 
in which he is, moreover, eminently successful, to present this 
eternal human polarity of intellectual attitudes and accomplish- 
ments as displayed in German classicism and romanticism at the 
turning of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. For this 
fundamental antithesis attained at those periods a degree of promi- 
nence which has never been equalled, no matter how often it has 
otherwise appeared in the realm of art. Classical man has the 
power to experience completion and to fashion it zsthetically. 
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Therefore Goethe is also the truly ‘ classical’ personality, for he 
was able to enjoy and form the present moment in its content of 
eternity. The romanticist, on the other hand, remains entangled 
in the tragic contradiction between the flux of time and the 
sublimity of completion. He is only able to view and understand 
time and earthly appearance in their transitory nature. For that 
reason he is impelled by insatiable longing beyond finite time, be- 
yond all forms and ties. But he is never able to satisfy his 
longing, either as a man or as an artist. 


V. 


Disregarding the literature referring to special fields of philoso- 
phy, I shall now turn to books that are concerned with the his- 
torico-social field as a whole and mention a few works from the 
pen of Wilhelm Dilthey. To his hitherto published Gesammelte 
Schriften have been added two more equally significant volumes. 
These are the third and seventh volumes of the complete edition.” 
The third volume contains studies of the intellectual history of 
the Enlightenment, to which Dilthey had paid particular attention 
during the last years of his life (he died in 1912 while professor 
of philosophy in the University of Berlin). This volume clearly 
proves anew that Dilthey was the greatest historian of intellectual 
history since Hegel. The essays of this volume—(1) Leibniz 
and his Age; (2) Frederick the Great and the German Enlight- 
enment; (3) The Eighteenth Century and the Historical World; 
(4) The Beginnings of the Historical World-View of Niebuhr— 
are admirable contributions because of their combination of a 
wealth of concrete historical insight with a masterful elaboration 
of the underlying general connections. Each essay is a thoroughly 
successful unification of the biographical and the universal his- 
torical point of view. Central importance is accorded the signifi- 
cant individual, who is “ not only the fundamental unit of history, 
but is in a certain sense its highest reality.” However, the great- 
est individual is also a historical entity and must be understood, 
not only in isolation, but also in the light of the general conditions 
in which he lives and upon which he acts. In this manner the 
well-known but superficial opposition between an individualistic 
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and a collectivistic view of history was overcome by Dilthey long 
ago, and it seems strange that there are still historians who main- 
tain either the one or the other standpoint. 

The seventh volume bears the title Der Aufbau der geschicht- 
lichen Welt in den Geisteswissenschaften. It is a searching con- 
tinuation of Dilthey’s Einlestung in die Geisteswissenschaften, in 
which he set up as almost the foremost function of philosophy 
the task of furnishing a theory of historical science. His sys- 
tematic efforts were intended in the main for the critical foundation 
of those sciences dealing with the historical world. He liked to 
set up as the goal of these systematic endeavors what he charac- 
terized as the “critique of historical Reason.” It is true that 
he did not carry out this critique completely from a systematic 
point of view. But he strove indefatigably for the explanation 
of the characteristic features of the spiritual sciences (Geisteswis- 
senschaften) as distinguished from the natural sciences. In the 
course of his investigations he came to the conclusion that the 
spiritual sciences have full right to autonomy with respect to their 
conditions, fundamental categories and method, and not least with 
respect to the value which is peculiar to them. The four compre- 
hensive essays of the present seventh volume show how Dilthey 
set about the epistemological foundation of the spiritual sciences, 
and in what sense and to what extent he fulfilled his purpose. 
His point of departure for the critique of the spiritual sciences 
was a descriptive and interpretative psychology, which has a large 
number of adherents in German universities. Not only profes- 
sional philosophers, but also historians of literature, art and poli- 
tics are numbered among the advocates of this psychology, the 
main purpose of which is to understand the historical world. In 
this way a highly developed structural psychology has been worked 
out, which has not only made a place for itself alongside of the 
older natural science of psychology, but also demonstrates its 
preéminence when the understanding of historical personalities 
enters into consideration. 

Dilthey was associated during his life with a man whom we 
may well call a great historical personality, and who because of 
his extraordinary energy and prominent position exercised for 
many years an almost unparalleled influence on German intellec- 
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tual life, particularly on the administration of university instruc- 
tion. I mean Friedrich Althoff. What the Prussian educational 
administration possessed in this original and unique man, what 
permanent changes were caused by him, are described in an inter- 
esting book by one who had been intimately associated with him 
for many years, Arnold Sachse. This book bears the title, 
Friedrich Althoff und sein Werk.** Althoff was one of the line 
of creative reformers of our system of higher education, which he 
dominated from about 1880 to 1907. Innumerable scientific insti- 
tutes, countless scientific undertakings, are due to Althoff. That 
more than one university has at its disposal a splendidly built 
clinic, is due to him. In this book by Sachse a glorious period of 
German educational history is reviewed for us. 

The fate of Germany, in its intellectual development and its 
material welfare, has for centuries been largely determined by its 
relationship to France. Like a terrible storm the ancient rivalry 
between Germany and France hangs over the culture of Europe 
and over our spiritual and moral development. The removal of 
this rivalry is not only a political or a social concern, but is also 
a question of morals and of world-view. And the reconciliation 
of this terrible opposition, which represents an evil historical 
heritage, has engrossed many of the best minds in Germany and 
France. Numbered among them is Eduard Wechssler, professor 
of Romance philology in the University of Berlin. In a deeply 
stirring work, Esprit und Geist, Versuch einer Wesenskunde des 
Deutschen und des Franzosen,”" he asks: “ How long shall one 
people of Europe continue to contrast the glorified vision of its 
own nature with the distorted image of another, and bring up its 
children in such prejudice? How long shall the citizens of one 
state continue to instil hate and hostility and to imagine that this 
Thus his book is an at- 


, 


is the fulfillment of patriotic duty?’ 
tempt which should be greeted with enthusiasm to build a bridge 
of mutual understanding between both peoples. 

While characterizing the creative and fundamental principle of 
the German character as ‘ Gest,’ and that of the French character 
as ‘ Esprit,’ Wechssler recognizes of course that such generalities 
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do not accomplish very much. The pith of his impressive book 
lies in the fact that such an astonishing abundance of achievements 
on the part of both peoples are derived from that fundamental 
principle. One domain of culture after the other is reviewed and 
discussed in the most spirited manner. Wechssler everywhere 
points out and gives reasons for the differences in the civilization 
of each country. The insight into the underlying reasons for this 
opposition, which is so intelligently conveyed by him, is perhaps 
one of the most effective means for reéstablishing worthy human 
relations between the German and French peoples. Wechssler’s 
work is not merely an intellectual achievement of scholarship; it 
is also the courageous expression of a moral responsibility which 
consists in utilizing the knowledge of the spiritual relationship be- 
tween the Germans and the French for the foundation of ultimate 
concord. Finally, it is also a contribution to the philosophy of 
history, and since it belongs as such to philosophy, its considera- 
tion in the present survey is justified. It is a part of the concrete 
philosophy of history, one may say, and it has therefore been 
warmly received here. The renaissance of philosophy stressed by 
me at the beginning of this paper relates in ti.c main to the 
renaissance of the philosophy of history, as I have already stated 
in referring to the recent Hegel literature. The book of Wechs- 
sler has the advantage of being written by a brilliant and philo- 
sophically trained representative of a positive spiritual science. 
Consequently we have here lofty speculative interpretations based 
upon positive knowledge and concrete research, 
ARTHUR LIEBERT. 
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WHAT IS AN EVENT? 


] SHALL assume that the reader is familiar with the general 
distinction between objects and events as it occurs, for ex- 
ample, in the philosophy of Professor Whitehead. Some such 
sharp contrast between the permanent and changing aspects of 
reality, combined with an assertion of the existential primacy of 
the latter, is a pervasive feature of contemporary philosophy. It 
is my purpose to show that this general distinction is open to two 
radically different interpretations—the one giving us an important 
truth, the other a rather serious mistake about the existent world. 
By an odd and wholly unfortunate combination of circumstances 
these two interpretations have become so intertwined that the 
present status of the ‘event’ is very dubious indeed. The prestige 
and ambiguity of this ubiquitous entity have developed together. 
The disciples of the event are many, but for the most part their 
altars are raised to an unknown god. 

By an event may be meant simply the occurrence of whatever 
in fact occurs. What occurs is an object, a sense datum, table, 
electron or what not; the occurrence of such objects is an event. 
The distinction, as William James said of that between conscious- 
ness and its objects, is not between two kinds of beings but be- 
tween two contexts and sets of meanings. Any event has an 
isolable nature which does not change and which involves sets of 
relations to other such natures or ‘ objects’ which are independent 
of the conditions of its occurrence. It is thus possible, and 
enormously convenient, to consider objects in abstraction from the 
fact that they happen. Nor is such abstraction a distortion of 
reality ; objects may be treated as temporally irrelevant because, 
as the nature of occurrences, they are such. But the concrete 
reality is more than any selection from or combination of such 
objects, for it is the occurrence of objects in an existential context 
quite irrelevant to their inner nature and meanings. Thus transi- 
tion, contingency and interaction cannot be predicated of objects 
as such, they cannot apply to any selected aspect of the event, no 
matter how fundamental or pervasive. They are the essential 
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features of the total happening, not of any abstraction from it 
which, in isolation, is not a happening at all. They are the 
characteristics of objects as occurring, that is, of events. A phi- 
losophy which neglects this basic distinction will be helpless before 
the elementary facts of time and change, or happening. 

Now it has seemed to contemporary philosophers that their 
predecessors have neglected or even eliminated this fact of con- 
tingent and temporal occurrence and that their theories have been 
the poorer for it. To reintroduce the vital fact that objects hap- 
pen has seemed to them a return to the concrete, to the complexity 
and heterogeneity of actual fact as opposed to any self-contained 
and ‘absolute’ reality, no matter how neat and attractive. It is 
clear, I think, that this tendency accounts for much of the recent 
emphasis upon events and provides us with a legitimate meaning 
for that term. The concrete reality of objects lies in the fact and 
conditions of their occurrence and, as occurring, every existent 
entity is an event. The protests of James and Bergson against 
the equally bloodless abstractions of absolute idealism and scien- 
tific positivism came like fresh air from an opened window. 
More recent attacks upon ‘ bifurcation’ in all its forms, the theory 
of emergence and the new importance of contingency in meta- 
physical speculations have further freshened the atmosphere. The 
world is tremendously more, we feel, than can be contained in any 
set of objects or meanings isolated from their context in the 
changing course of events, and this ‘ more’ includes those facts of 
novelty and transition which philosophers have so long seemed to 
neglect. Thus we find it essential to distinguish between objects 
and events, between the abstract and the concrete, between the 
isolable nature of any phase of what happens and the living 
reality of the happening itself. This seems to me an important 
truth. 

It was ironical but perhaps inevitable that the very abstractionist 
tendency against which the event in this sense was a protest should 
find its latest and most fashionable expression in the term ‘ event’ 
itself. In The Revolt of the Angels, Satan is warned in a dream 
that victory and the conquest of heaven will be too much for his 
philosophic relativism. All the obnoxious and ambiguous abso- 
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change but the old régime will remain unaltered. Evidently the 
disciples of the ‘event’ have received no such warning. The 
movement that began as a protest against any isolated and self- 
complete reality has ended by setting up just such an entity. For 
the total occurrence in all its changing complexity has been substi- 
tuted one aspect of itself which is now held to possess that con- 
crete reality which had been claimed for the event. Having been 
persuaded that objects as such do not change, exist or interact, 
we are now asked to believe that they do not exist or change at 
all but that something else which is not an object does possess in 
itself all these admirable features and is thus worthy to occupy 
the privileged place from which objects have been deposed. Thus 
emerges a new metaphysical Messiah, the ‘ Event,’ or even the 
‘pure’ event, which is not the occurrence of objects but just 
occurrence itself with whatever can be derived from its intrinsic 


nature—a new kind of being, differing in its properties but not in 





its pretensions from the abstracted absolutes by which it was 
preceded. 

There is no knowing what direction this search for the event- 
in-itself might have taken if it had not been supplemented most 
opportunely by another development. Just at this time that 
hyphenated god-child of mathematical physics, space-time, began 
to demand philosophical attention. Here too there were events 
of a sort, and here too the importance of time seemed to be recog- 
nised. Physics had surrendered its timeless structure; there was 
to be news not only in heaven but also in the world of pure physics, 
a much more inaccessible realm. ‘“ We must mention the date at 
which a body is to be considered and thus we arrive at an event, 
that is to say, something happening at a given time.”* Yet how 
painless the revolution, how thoroughly in accord with metaphysi- 
cal ambitions! Never was it easier to eat your cake and have it. 
For this four-dimensional world of ‘ events’ is the very climax of 
scientific abstraction, an absolute world in the completest sense. 
Relativity enters into the arguments for the theory only to be 
eliminated in the result; there is no transition in space-time, 
neither shadow of turning. ‘We have done with abstractions, 
with bifurcated aspects of reality,’ cried the philosophers, ‘ we will 


1 Russell, B., The A. B. C. of Relativity, p. 69. 
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return to the concrete event.’ But, by the grace of Einstein, this 
concrete fact, this ‘event,’ instead of being the contingent and 
complicated sort of occurrence that we know, is just an element 
in an absolute, four-dimensional continuum whose geometrical 
structure constitutes its intrinsic nature. It is almost, if not 
quite, too good to be true. 

Thus we reach a second conception of an ‘event.’ It is a piece 
of space-time, an entity which combines in the oddest way the 
concreteness of the total occurrence in our first sense with the 
abstract simplicity of the ‘event’ as an element in four-dimen- 
sional geometry. Instead of being the occurrence of any and all 
objects in their existential context it is just the occurrence of 
space-time, which is the event in its essential constitution and to 
which apply all those titles of existential primacy denied to other 
abstractions. That actuality which the first view reserved for 
the total occurrence is now conferred upon its spatio-temporal 
aspect in isolation. Events are space-time, while they merely have 
further objects as their characters. The protest against bifurca- 
tion has here paved the way for a new bifurcation and the ab- 
solute is avenged even by the hand that supposedly had slain it. 
Space-time, in this second view, has been substituted for the con- 
crete event and this substitution is a serious mistake. 

My thesis is that the distinction of concrete events from their 
spatio-temporal properties is a philosophical necessity. Events 
have a spatio-temporal structure, to be sure; they also have color, 
electrical charge, etc., under various conditions. The spatio- 
temporal order is more pervasive but it is not more concrete, it no 
more is the event than any other set or combination of objects. It 
is strange that philosophers have not been warned in these matters 
by the words of the physicists themselves. The event as spatio- 
temporal lacks just those characters which make the concrete 
event so important. Time is included in this geometrical struc- 
ture only to be eliminated the more effectively, to be a ‘ shadow,’ 
in the result. The “ geometry of events” is all geometry and no 


‘ , 


events, the “ absolute future” exists within it as one region in a 
changeless whole. As Professor G. N. Lewis observes, “In a 
geometry it would be ridiculous to find a certain theorem true of 


a geometrical figure, but false if the figure is turned upside down. 
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There is no such dissymmetry between up and down. So in a 
pure kinematics there can be no dissymmetry between past and 
future.”* He is referring here to the world of ‘events’ of the 
mathematical physicist. The classic statement is that of Edding- 
ton. “Events do not happen; they are just there and we come 
across them. ‘The formality of taking place’ is merely an indi- 
cation that the observer has on his voyage of exploration passed 
into the absolute future of the event in question, and it has no 
important significance.” * And there is nothing in this to which 
we need object. The structure of events is not a changing struc- 
ture, and a manifold which includes time will not itself be tem- 
poral. In certain aspects concrete events do present just such 
systems of relations and the physicist is to be congratulated on 
the use he has been able to make of them. But to suppose that 
the resulting abstractions, whose primary function is to eliminate 
the contingency of happening from physical calculations, are 
themselves concrete occurrences, that it is of them that existence 
and transition can be predicated, is to confuse matters rather 
badly. In philosophy at least we want events that happen and 
for that space-time will not suffice. 

The two interpretations of the event are thus sharply opposed. 
The first is a protest against substituting any aspect of what hap- 
pens for the total occurrence ; the second is precisely such a substi- 
tution. The first appeals to the concrete happening in all its 
changing complexity ; the second is a most ingenious technique for 
eliminating such complexity and with it the fact of change itself. 
What is true of the event in the first sense, that it is inclusive, 
complex and existentially concrete, will be false of the ‘ pure’ 
event as spatio-temporal. What is true of the second, that it is a 
geometrical manifold, a changeless structure in and to which, as 
such, nothing happens, cannot be true of the first. The function 
of mathematical structures is to characterize events, not to con- 
stitute them. Objects are characters of events, they are not 
characters of space-time. Yet precisely this confusion exists 
among contemporary philosophers and finds expression in the 
assumption that events and space-time as an ultimate entity must 


2 The Anatomy of Science, p. 80. 
8 Space Time and Gravitation, p. 51. 
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stand or fall together. It is the very foundation of S. Alexander’s 
metaphysics, as I have tried to show elsewhere.* But it is by no 
means absent from the philosophy of Professor Whitehead and 
is the source of the major confusions with which this great and 
ambiguous work is surrounded. And since it is here that the 
concept of the event has had its greatest influence, it is here that 
a clarification of meanings is likely to be most useful. 


I. Tue Fatracy or MispLlaAcep CONCRETENESS. 


The contrast between concrete and abstract elements in the 
natural world is clearly central for this philosophy and White- 
head has uniformly held that events are concrete while objects are 
not. In Science and the Modern World this contrast seems to 
accord with that of event and object in our first sense. The object 
is an abstraction because it is a mere aspect of the total occurrence. 
It is an isolable nature, self-contained but partial. In contrast 
“ Actuality is through and through togetherness—togetherness of 
otherwise isolated eternal objects and togetherness of all actual 
occasions.”* An event is a “ prehension,” a focussing of objects 
in concrete existence; it is the occurrence of objects. To confuse 
such existential concreteness, which can belong to nothing less 
than the object as occurring in its total context, with some selected 
aspect of such occurrence, is to misplace concreteness. It is to 
substitute for the complete happening some feature of itself 
which, in abstraction, is not a happening at all. Traditional mate- 
rialism has misplaced concreteness in this sense and the correction 
of such abstractions is, according to Professor Whitehead, the 
central task of the philosopher.* The event here is the concrete 
fact which includes all of its aspects but can be reduced to none 
of them. And so it should be for our first meaning of ‘ event.’ 

But there is another aspect of Whitehead’s work in which 
this very fallacy is committed, where a certain favored aspect of 
what happens is substituted for the concrete event, namely in the 
analysis of extension in The Principles of Natural Knowledge 
and its companion volumes. It is true that Whitehead has re- 

4“ Alexander’s Metaphysic of Space-Time,” The Monist, Vol. XXXVII, 
Nos. 3 and 4, Vol. XXXVIII, No. 1. 


5 Science and the Modern World, p. 244. 
8 Ibid., p. 25. 
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peatedly declared the ‘bare’ event to be a mere abstraction." 
But he has none the less attributed to events, apart from the ob- 
jects which characterize them, a spatio-temporal structure which 
is concrete and existential in a favored sense, which somehow is 
the occurrence itself. This structure has its basis in extension, 
and events themselves figure merely as terms for this ubiquitous 
relation. ‘“‘ Events are the relata in the fundamental homogeneous 
relation of extension.” * From this follows both their actuality 
and their transition. “ The relation of extension exhibits events 
as actual—as matters of fact—by means of its properties which 
issue in spatial relations; and it exhibits events as involved in the 





becomingness of nature—its passage or creative advance—by 
means of its properties which issue in temporal relations.” ® 
“The passage of events is extension in the making.” *® Objects 
lack this unique relation and hence are not concrete in this favored 
sense, are not spatio-temporal. “ Events (in a sense) are space 
and time, namely space and time are abstractions from events. 
But objects are only derivatively in space and time by reason of 
their relation to events.” ™ 

Now this is precisely the second and objectionable view of an 
event ; the spatio-temporal aspect constitutes the occurrence and is 
thus concrete in a favored sense and apart from further relations. 
To be sure, space and time are said to be abstractions from events, 
but in their derivation the concrete interactions from which the 
account purports to start are soon superseded by the overlapping 
rects ” 


”” «6 


of volumes in a four-dimensional extension. ‘“ Puncts, 
and matrices are hardly the most concrete aspects of events but 
they are definable in purely extensional terms and it is their rela- 
tion to extension, not to happenings, which gives them a leading 
place in Professor Whitehead’s construction. A geometry of 
extension has been substituted for the alleged geometry of events. 
So equally the correlation of event-particles with happenings comes 
to mean their correlation with converging extents which are as 
such actual events and pieces of events. Even temporal distinc- 

7 The Principle of Relativity, p. 37. 

8 The Principles of Natural Knowledge, p. 61. 

® Jbid., p. 61. 


10 Jbid., p. 62. 
11 Jbid., p. 63. 
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tions are submerged in the four-dimensional continuum. ‘“ These 
events have to each other relations which in our knowledge differ- 
entiate themselves into space-relations and time-relations. But 
this distinction between space and time, though inherent in nature, 
is comparatively superficial; and space and time are each partial 
expressions of one fundamental relation between events which is 
neither spatial nor temporal. This relation I call extension.” ** 
If events are identified with their extensional properties, all this 
is obvious enough. Professor Eddington wrote in substantially 
similar terms. But, once more, to suppose that this extensional 
aspect constitutes the event in some unique sense, that a correla- 
tion of objects with events must be a correlation with extension, 
is to misplace concreteness in precisely the sense in which White- 
head has defined that fallacy, 

Passages of this sort occur mainly in the earlier works and 
there would be no excuse in reviving old scandals if their effects 
did not persist. But they do persist in at least two important the- 
ories which are still regarded as among Whitehead’s greatest 
contributions to philosophy. Until these and their implications 
are sharply dissociated from the event in its legitimate meaning 
there is no hope for genuine clarity on this subject. I refer to 
the “ geometry of events” and the theory of multiple inherence, 
to use Dr. Broad’s term. Both of these, in their usual meaning, 
commit Whitehead to this second interpretation of an event and 


perpetuate the confusion in question. 


Il. Tue GEoMETRY OF EVENTS. 


To say that events have a geometry, that such a structure is no 
bifurcated and irrelevant fiction but an aspect of concrete occur- 
rences, is both true and important. To say that the geometrical 
structure of events must be derived from some elementary datum 
which belongs to events as such and apart from the objects that 
characterize them is dangerous and misleading. It is often diffi- 
cult to determine which of these positions Professor Whitehead 
means to defend, but only the second will explain the actual course 


‘ 


of his analysis. Consider the status of “nature at an instant.” 
In one sense no such entity occurs; there are no momentary hap- 


12 The Concept of Nature, p. 185. 
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penings. Yet scientists find the notion highly useful, the quanti- 


tative relations between natural entities “at an instant” possess 
a limiting simplicity and clarity with which it would be difficult to 
dispense. And the propositions of such scientists claim to be 
truths about the world of events. Hence it becomes essential to 
notice the conditions under which such an abstraction can be made 
and the sense in which it is relevant to what actually happens. 
At times this seems to be Whitehead’s problem and the answer is 
at least suggestive. What would happen under limiting conditions 
is a genuine aspect of what does happen and instants really do 
characterize nature though they would not be there in isolation 
from the limiting conditions under which the abstraction is made. 
Such abstractions are genuine aspects of what happens though they 
are not happenings on their own account. “ I have already pointed 
out to you that to be an abstraction does not mean that an entity 
is nothing. It only means that its existence is only one factor in 
a more concrete element of nature.” ** Here the concrete element 
would normally be the total happening and the instant a selected 
aspect of that happening—its quantitative simplicity through dimi- 
nution of extent—which, as an abstraction, is not a happening at 
all. Both the abstractness of the object and its relevance to events 
are thoroughly consistent with our first interpretation. 


The much admired “ method of extensive abstraction ” takes a 
very different course. Here the problem is to derive the instant 
as an entity from events as extended, to make it an actual piece 
of the event, or rather a set of pieces. These extents are called 
durations but they differ from others only in their inclusiveness. 
We are asked to believe that the set of durations in terms of which 
we approach “ nature at an instant” is the concrete or existential 
equivalent of the instant itself. On this two types of observation 
may be made. First, that the substitution is inadequate since the 
entity sought, nature at an instant, has quite other properties than 
those of any set of durations. (a) The instant as a limit is said 
to be ‘ideal’ while the set of durations is indubitably actual in 
Whitehead’s sense.** (b) The set of durations converges to 

13 Op. cit., p. 171. 

14 This point I owe to Professor V. F. Lenzen of the University of Cali- 


fornia. 
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nothing at all, there is no limiting duration. The required ‘ in- 
stant,’ a limiting simplicity in quantitative relations of objects, is 
the limit of another series of relations between objects which, at 
best, is only correlated with this. (c) Such convergence does not 
even serve to define position, for which other than extensional 
relations are required, as Whitehead has since admitted.** But 
second, and more important, is the argument that this substitution 
is quite unnecessary and misleading. Why should anyone want 
to substitute a set of extents for the ordinary notion of nature at 
an instant? Only because it is imagined that the extension is 
somehow more ‘concrete,’ that correlation with extension is ipso 
facto correlation with events. But in fact the extensional rela- 
tions of events are no more ‘actual’ than any others and in this 
case not very useful. To correlate the instant with the total hap- 
pening is by no means the same as to reduce it to the extensional 
aspect of that happening. Only when concreteness has been mis- 
placed and the extension has come to constitute the event in some 
favored sense can this device appear philosophically enlightening. 
If a moment were a set of events, that is a set of extents, how 
indubitably concrete it would be! But that is the mythical mean- 
ing of concreteness and the one against which Whitehead himself 
has warned us. In fact the instant must remain ‘ ideal,’ like any 
other abstraction; its relevance lies in its application, not in its 
stuff or material. Whitehead has made many contributions to 
constructive philosophy, but the method of extensive abstraction, 
in so far as it rests upon this confusion, is not among them. 

This same devotion to the exclusively extensional or spatio- 
temporal properties of events seems to me to be at the root of 
Whitehead’s well known rejection of the general theory of rela- 
tivity. If this theory were true, he has argued, space-time would 
be non-uniform and contingent; there would be no way of de- 
termining spatial relations apart from the contingent characters 
of intervening objects.**° This objection has puzzled mathemati- 
cians who recognise in Einstein’s space-time manifold a quite 
remarkable uniformity, though not that of ‘flat’ space. But 
Whitehead speaks here as a metaphysician, not as a mathematician. 


15 Cf. Principles of Natural Knowledge, 2 ed., Appendix. 
16 The Principle of Relativity, p. 58. 
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For him space-time must be the structure of events, while matter 
introduces mere objects and relations between objects. Such 
objects are contingent, their nature is extrinsic to that of events 
as such, and to consider their properties in determining the 
structure of events would be to compromise the purity of the 
latter.**7 On our first meaning of event this would certainly not 
follow. Any occurring object is an event and physical relations 
hold between events quite as much as do those that are purely 
spatio-temporal. Thus the way is left open for the selection of 
any set of relations which the theorist may find convenient for his 
purposes. Only if events are merely spatio-temporal can we say 
that the relations between material entities as occurring are not 
relations between events and therefore not relevant to their struc- 
ture. It is ironical indeed that Whitehead, by taking this second 
view of the ‘concrete’ event has cut himself off from just those 
developments in relativist geometry which are most relevant to 
the concrete empirical world. By hypostasizing the event as 
merely spatio-temporal and ‘ uniform’ he has excluded the wider 
context to which the general theory of relativity has appealed. 


III. Muttrece INHERENCE. 


A final matter is of quite central importance. Broad has popu- 
larized a theory of multiple inherence which he fathers upon Kemp 
Smith and Whitehead and which is an obvious development of 
this second view of events.** Whitehead has argued that the 
occurrence of different sense objects, although depending in part 
upon the bodies of the respective observers and in so far ‘ sub- 
jective,’ is none the less objective in its totality, since all such 
objects are characters of public events. Ingression into public 
events thus guarantees to such objects a place in a common world. 
As characters of public and common events even the most private 
sensa inhere in the one world of occurrence. For Kemp Smith 
a similar view implies the existence of absolute space as an identi- 
cal object present alike in all perspectives and possessing as an 
object the required objectivity. Unextended sensa are “ painted 
in” upon this identical background and thus referred to our 


17 Loc. cit. 
18 The Mind and Its Place in Nature, pp. 161 ff. 
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common world.*® Now if events are to be identified with their 
spatial or spatio-temporal characters Whitehead is committed to 
just such a view. Nor has he hesitated to embrace it upon occa- 
sion. “ The disclosure of a contemporary world by presentational 
immediacy is bound up with the disclosure of the solidarity of 
actual things by reason of their participation in an impartial system 
of spatial extension.” *° And again: “It [presentational imme- 
diacy] is either all of it, or none of it, an immediate presentation 
of an external contemporary world as in its own right spatial.” ** 
Hence inherence in events becomes inherence in public space and 
the substantive reality of the event is just the absoluteness of space 
or space-time. Dr. Broad’s objections to such a view seem to me 
perfectly valid. I am content to leave it to its fate. 

But there was another meaning for the term ‘ event’ and a bet- 
ter one. If the event is the total concrete occurrence, the ‘ in- 
herence’ of sense objects takes on a very different significance. 
To say that such objects characterize events is to say that they 
are aspects of what happens. In themselves they are as abstract 
as you please, but their occurrence links them up with conditions, 
partly subjective, partly objective, which place them in a world of 
interactions including but transcending human relations. “ The 
point is that the actual things experienced enter into a common 
world which transcends knowledge, though it includes knowl- 
edge.” **_ Of objects as such this could not be asserted, of objects 
as occurring it is manifestly true. Such occurrence is the total 
fact of which the sense datum is the private or subjective aspect. 
Separated from that context its status is dubious indeed, within 
it as secure as fact itself. We need no identical space, absolute in 
its own right, for it is not of one such favored aspect that ob- 
jectivity is predicated but of the concrete event itself. An object 
is public in its conditions, not in its isolated nature. Its happening 
is its objectivity. 

I have tried to show that absolute space-time is not involved in 
the theory of events and is in fact in conflict with it. The event, 
once more, is the object as occurring. There are no characters 

19 Prolegomena to an Idealist Theory of Knowledge, p. 192. 

20 Symbolism, p. 23. 


21 Ibid., p. 24. 
22 Science and the Modern World, p. 124. 
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which constitute events. But there are characters which belong 
to objects as such and others which belong to the happening of 
objects. These latter are the characters oi events. To substitute 
for such occurrence any abstracted aspect of itself, though it be 
as modish and pervasive as space-time, is to violate the basic prin- 
ciple of a true philosophy of events. And that principle must 
not be violated, even in the name of ‘ the event’ itself. 
ARTHUR E. Murpay. 


CorNELL UNIVERSITY. 








JUSTICE BY TECHNICALITY. 


HEN Walter Savage Landor wrote “when law becomes 

a science and a system, it ceases to be justice,” he little 
suspected he was answering as well as raising a question which 
today is simply : What is the matter with the law? 

Poets are sages in the realm of the abstract and in their philoso- 
phies often lie truths not to be scouted by more practical men. In 
Landor’s words will be found a statement which hints at, if it does 
not actually declare, the reason underlying that legal shortcoming 
which in modern times is being so widely noticed and criticized. 
Advancing somewhat nearer to a specific utterance of the legal 
defect, yet without comprehending the term which modern par- 
lance gives it, are the words of another poet which reveal that 
their author, too, failed to find in them their own answer. Said 
Edgar Allan Poe: “ I would here observe that very much of what 
is rejected as evidence by a court is the best of evidence to the 
intellect. For the court, guiding itself by the general principles 
of evidence—the recognized and booked principles—is averse from 
swerving at particular instances. And this steadfast adherence to 
principle, with rigorous disregard of the conflicting exception, is 
a sure mode of attaining the maximum of attainable truth, in any 
long sequence of time. The practice, in mass, is therefore philo- 
sophical ; but it is not the less certain that it engenders vast indi- 
vidual error.” + 

The defect in the law which these statements suggest, but do 
not actually state, is the technicality. It is because of technical, 
scientific law that individual error must be suffered in order that 
justice in the maximum may be preserved; and it is because of 
failure to comprehend the true nature of the reason for technical 
law that this truth has failed of being fully understood. 

It is because men have overlooked the fact that technical law 
is necessary and inevitable that they have sought to remedy obvi- 
ous legal contradictions by attacking the technicality as a principle 

1The Mystery of Marie Roget, in which are also to be found the words 
quoted from Landor. 
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instead of by seeking to remove causes of litigation and crime. 
It is because they have failed to see that the law is inevitably a 
science, that it has never been and can never hope to be anything 
else, and hence is characterized by the imperfections inherent in 
all systematized knowledge, that men have refused to make those 
allowances for law which they readily make for other sciences, 

The fact that the law’s province is justice, an abstract moral 
principle, does not exempt it from being heir to all the shortcom- 
ings characterizing anything which must have system, form, rule 
and permanent arrangement. The law is simply an array of 
sovereign rules taking notice of human affairs to which the rules 
seek to apply as diversely as possible, their purpose being to con- 
nect these affairs with the principle, justice ; and the law is there- 
fore merely one of man’s sciences. It very clearly appears then 
that all the justice man can hope to obtain through the law will 
be just that degree which is measured by the extent of perfecting 
legal science. If the rules of law are comprehensive enough to 
cover thoroughly a man’s case in court, that man’s case is tried 
and properly settled with full justice. If he fails to receive a 
perfectly just determination of his rights at law, it may be for 
various reasons, not all of which can be more than partially 
remedied. 

Ideas of right and justice belong to the inward, moral principles 
of men, and it is sought to guarantee that these ideas will operate 
throughout social affairs by making them coercive ; that is to say, 
by incorporating them in the law. It is sought to make justice in 
human affairs certain by enforcing it through laws, back of which 
is sovereignty and power. And just here lies the essence of the 
reason for technical law: the law is that peculiar agency which 
enforces justice. To do so it must resort to rules, else justice 
cannot be guaranteed with equality and uniformity. And if there 
be not equality before the law, and thus uniformity within the law, 
who can say that the law is just? If it were possible to create a 
separate and distinct law for every case arising for settlement, 
legal system would not be necessary; and every case could have 
its peculiar phases, the aspects characterizing it alone, attended 
to and it would not have to suffer those errors which arise from 
being adjudicated under laws which do not fully cover it. 
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However, it is out of the question to have a law for every case, 
unless it were possible to make a law and try a case under it 
simultaneously. Every case, therefore, must be tried under laws 
which were made before it arose. And inasmuch as no two cases 
are absolutely alike, a law which might entirely apply to one may 
not do so in the case of the other. So, as laws are based upon 
experience and not upon anticipation, it cannot be said with cer- 
tainty that any case before the law will be adjudicated with com- 
plete justice, the enactments and rules under which it is tried 
having been created in accordance with general experience regard- 
ing cases which arose before the particular case occurred. The 
lawmaker created his law according to cases which were in the past, 
with the hope that it would be applicable to future cases in a maxi- 
mum degree. Hence a law is made pursuant to general experience 
of past recurring cases, more or less similar in nature, and it can 
be expected to cover in a maximum, but by no means in an abso- 
lute, sense the future cases arising under it; that is to say, future 
cases coming under that law rather than under some other law. 
The one great maxim of law is the greatest justice to the greatest 
number, showing the necessity of framing laws according to the 
greatest number of cases experienced. This entails that laws be 
not framed so as absolutely to suit a particular state of things 
which is anticipated. 

Inasmuch as human affairs are always changing, and the rela- 
tions growing out of them are peculiar in themselves, the law 
cannot be expected to apply as perfectly to any one instance as 
it would apply if the legislator had been endowed with the wisdom 
to know what that instance would be. Our only hope of justice 
through law is to apply the law for most cases to every case. 
Hence the law is by necessity technical; it must enforce in each 
case rules founded upon similar, but not identical, cases. This 
necessary permanence and rigidity inflicts a degree of hardship at 
times, when the disparity between the case on trial, and the cases 
upon which the laws necessarily applied to the case on trial were 
founded, is wide ; and then it is contended that the technicality has 
set aside justice and right. 

Yet if the technicality in law is inevitable, it is just as true that 
its system is desirable. For if laws have been based upon general 
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experience, upon an observation of the maximum number of re- 
curring cases past, they will apply to the maximum number of 
recurring cases after they are created. For although human ex- 
periences and events do not actually duplicate themselves, they 
repeat themselves with maximum similarity, bordering upon iden- 
tity. So that, if laws are created in accordance with the most 
cases already experienced, they are created so as to apply with 
the most justice to the greatest number of cases to arise after 
them. Hence instead of seeking to create a law which may suit 
the peculiarities of a particular case which may arise, the legis- 
lator enacts one which suits a general state of things. He may 
defeat the absolute application of justice in one case, but he 
guarantees the most justice possible of attainment in the greatest 
number of cases. Thus to apply the rule for most cases to every 
case—to hold to the technicality—is, instead of being a deprecable 
legal policy, man’s only means to most justice in law and there- 
fore in all human affairs which must be determined thereunder. 

It follows that justice in the greatest number of cases is attain- 
able only through technical law. We are thus confronted with 
the anomaly that the very principle which sets aside absolute 
justice is the only means to the greatest quantity of justice possible 
of attainment. The law must have fixed rules which maintain 
for society a guaranty of legal right, though because of this very 
fixity what might be called a complete and fitting measure of right 
in a single case is defeated. 

But the criticism of technicality is no more advisedly made in 
regard to law than to any other science. All sciences are but 
departments of knowledge reduced to rules, in virtue of which the 
sciences are technical. The difference between legal technicality 
and the technicality of the other sciences (which is the reason for 
this criticism being directed to the law) lies in the fact that legal 
rules alone are coercive; they are the only ones which have sov- 
ereignty back of them and are enforced. The law enforces its 
principles and rules, while the other sciences merely advocate or 
propagate theirs; or if they desire them enforced they have first 
to make them legal. Because of this coercion legal rules appear 
more rigid than those of other sciences, whereas the coercion is 
due to the law being the tool of sovereignty, not to technicality. 
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Legal technicality arises from the necessity of having a compara- 
tively small number of rules and principles to cover a great number 
of cases. On the other hand, any science is technical for this very 
reason. Every science is made up of principles and rules which are 
based upon experience in the particular science. There can never 
be a separate rule for every instance coming within the scope of any 
science. And when it is sought to apply rules founded upon what 
has been learned in the science to all subsequent instances which 
nevertheless come under that science, they are very often seen not 
to fit because of natural dissimilarity. Yet no science could be so 
constructed as to avoid such a condition. 

Slight reflection is sufficient to array before the mind a great 
list of sciences the technicalities of which are obvious. The prin- 
ciple of technicality operating in medicine, for example, is re- 
sponsible for innumerable errors. If physicians were equipped 
with remedies as versatile as the cases to which they are necessarily 
applied, the number of fatalities resulting from their ministrations 
would be few. But inasmuch as it is out of the question to pro- 
vide remedies after the occurrence of cases, medicine has been 
reduced to a science. There is doubtless no more baffling problem 
known to man than the treatment of bodily ills, and perhaps in 
no field of science are there more contradictions and reversals. 
These arise in virtue of the fact that while possibly no two cases 
are identical, many are similar. All the physician can do is apply 
to each case the remedies other similar cases have indicated. But 
failure of identity in the cases makes it certain that there will be 
recurring failures in cures. A specific for one case cannot be a 
specific for another, merely similar, case; and of course there is 
no power in man or nature to make the cases identical. Any sci- 
ence will illustrate this truth. For no system of rules is capable 
of being universally applied, inasmuch as they can hope to be 
valid only when directed to objects identical in kind with those 
upon which they were founded. But these objects are ever 
changing as man and his customs change, similarity itself often 
vanishing in any real sense, with the result that truths going to- 
gether to form a science are merely a guide in a course of things 
arising after their formation. 

Now back of the attribute of coercion, at once distinguishing the 
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law from every other science, is the more fundamental distinction 
of province and purpose. If we would know a science in its 
essence, we must isolate its purpose, for there are no two sciences 
in this respect the same. The law is the science of society. Its 
province is man in general. Its purpose is the guaranty of practi- 
cal right. While it very properly may be contended that no sci- 
ence is created for one man, to be used by or applied to a single 
individual or limited group of persons, it must be understood that 
this is true of science in general only when considering all points 
combined, whereas in the case of the law it is true at every point. 
At each separate and distinct application of the sciences other than 
the law there is no contemplation of man in general. Men in gen- 
eral are affected only sersatim. At each application of the science 
a particular person or thing only is regarded. Society is affected 
only because there are so many of its members applied to one 
after another, or at least separately and distinctly. In the use of 
medical science, for example, no thought is given to society when 
an individual is treated, because society is not affected ; whether or 
not the remedy or operation is good for another individual is not 
important. To put the point succinctly, if bluntly, the administra- 
tion of medicine or surgery upon Jones could not possibly kill or 
cure Brown. The only way in which Brown or any other member 
of society will ever be affected by what was done to Jones will 
be by having the same treatment administered to him, personally. 
So that medicine is a science which is applied to society only in 
the sense that all or a great many of the members of society, indi- 
vidually, are treated. It is unnecessary to make this distinction 
here for the various other sciences, any one of which may be put 
under examination to bear out the statement that none of its 
single applications refers to society, though the data of the par- 
ticular science may have back of it theory which contemplates man 
in general. Indeed, most of the sciences are not applied to man 
at all, but to things, inanimate matter. 

The law, however, takes cognizance of society, man in general, 
at every instance of its application. Its purpose being practical 
right, its application is by relation. Practical right is an object 
which connotes relation; it operates only as between men. Fora 
person to be the beneficiary of practical right he must have re- 
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ceived some benefit from or caused some detriment to another 
person or group of persons. And a person can be denied practical 
right only by the act of some other person, or agency controlled by 
some other person. Consequently it is impossible for the law, in 
any instance, to function in the minutest particular without taking 
cognizance in some form or degree of more than one person. 
There can be no adjudication of a civil or property right in behalf 
of or against any person without some corresponding detriment 
or benefit to some other person or persons, real or fictitious. 
There can be no prosecution for crime without a benefit or detri- 
ment to the public—a benefit if an enemy to man in general is 
isolated, a detriment if such enemy is exonerated ; a benefit if an 
innocent man is restored to his fellow men, a detriment if such 
innocence is subtracted from the common weal. Wherefore there 
is no functioning of law with just one man involved. Indeed, 
what is contemplated each time the law functions is a much wider 
field of influence and effect than is indicated immediately above. 
There can be no operation of law whatsoever save where attended 
by practical effects more or less general, and fictional effects which 
not without reason may be said to be universal. Society is in- 
volved, directly or indirectly, proximately or remotely, every time 
a case is tried by a court or a decision is rendered by any tribunal. 
It may be merely the case of a damage suit between one man and 
a railroad company, or of a contract between two individuals, yet 
more than the two parties to either cause is affected. The de- 
termination reacts upon the general status of law, upon the ac- 
cepted interpretation of facts, like the facts of these cases, under 
the law, so that the extent of the future effect upon rights and the 
social status is impossible of being estimated. Every application 
of law, then, is relative. For notwithstanding how isolated or 
particularized the facts of any case appear, no court can adjudicate 
those facts under the law without in some sense taking cognizance 
of society, either because of reactions those facts have already 
involved or because of common rights subsumed under the law or 
laws necessarily applied to the facts. 

Now here we have the explanation of the law’s distinguishing 
attribute, coercion. It obtains because of the more fundamental 
one, relation. As the law cannot adjudicate any matter before it 
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without affecting more than one person or interest, individualized, 
it forces all persons or interests immediately involved to undergo 
some detriment or discipline, real or fictitious, in the ratio of the 
effect upon persons or interests not immediately involved ; besides 
forcing each party to the immediate matter to take his rights 
only in manner or form commensurable with justice to the other 
party. Or, less pedantically, the law is never privileged to see 
nothing and know nothing save one man and his case. And here 
also is involved the explanation of why men fail to make the al- 
lowances for law which they readily make for all other sciences. 
Indeed, it is because they have failed to recognize the fact that the 
law is a science. Men have considered the law merely as a com- 
mand of the state or sovereign power. The reason for the law 
being a command, at its beginning even, is overlooked. That the 
arbitrarily enunciated edict of the law-making power should have 
any relation to a systematized order of things forming the matter 
of a science is altogether unapprehended. Yet the law issues as 
a command, it issues and operates under its most marked attribute, 
coercion, because of the nature of the field or matter over which 
relation. The law-making power commands because 





it operates 
it cannot provide some merited benefit at one point without effect- 
ing some consequent detriment at another; and there can never 
be any detriment effected save by force. The law commands 
because, in pursuing its purpose of justice or practical right, 
changes must be made in the related order ; that is to say, the law 
cannot dispense right without a disturbance in the reciprocity of 
affairs. Legal commands are coercive, they are enforced, because 
they have sovereignty back of them, because they are the instru- 
ments of sovereignty; that is to say, sovereignty is what makes 
it possible to enforce them and is what gives them their character 
of command. Yet the necessity for the coercion grows out of the 
same condition which necessitates law as a science—the reciprocal 
relation of objects throughout the province of law. The objects, 
of themselves, will never work the necessary changes; none will 
voluntarily undergo detriment merely suggested by sovereignty ; 
none, by individual act, can enforce a detriment. The detriment, 


the discipline, must be enforced by a general power. 
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Thus we have arrived at the explication of the statement that 
the law is the science of society, that it is such peculiarly and ex- 
clusively. We are therefore ready to examine the practical conse- 
quences of this truth, which are, in fact, simply the legitimate 
predicates of the above philosophy. Since the law as a science is 
not only man’s best means but his only means to justice in the 
highest degree possible of attainment, legal rules become this 
means for they are the component parts of the science. And we 
must class as rules both general laws and the legal methods enacted 
for the trial of cases under such laws, inasmuch as the latter are 
themselves law. But the rules are made in order that trials may 
be conducted with the most fairness and justice guaranteed. For 
no one could with reason hold that legislatures enact laws mali- 
ciously, or that judicial rules committees promulgate legal forms 
and standards with evil intentions regarding their fellowmen. 
Legal rules are, therefore, the machinery of the law without which 
no permanent provision could be had for the application of what- 
ever justice there may be in laws. These rules, now severely 
criticized by the laity and some members of the bar, while re- 
quiring reform from time to time as the law, itself, does, cannot 
be said to be the means of defeating justice. The fact that legal 
formality and strict adherence to rules set aside justice in particu- 
lar instances and defeat a rational, common sense adjudication of 
certain cases (a proposition widely contended but not here exam- 
ined), argues nothing against the policy that courts must have 
and follow strictly technical forms ; for experience has taught that 
these result in the most reasonable and just settlement of the 
maximum number of cases, whereas in truth no man can be said 
to possess the prescience to point out when a particular case in 
which right will be defeated is at hand. 

Most of what today appears as a revolt against the seemingly 
unreasonable holding to rules by courts arises from a misappre- 
hension of the reason for the rules. If there were no more rea- 
son for the multitude of court forms than appears on their face, 
the criticism that many of them are absurd would be well advised. 
For instance, the public suspects that trials are being reduced to 
an absurdity when it reads in a newspaper that a court, in the 
trial of Jones for murder, will finally be compelled to release him 
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because during the trial the wife of a juror became so dangerously 
ill as to require her husband’s immediate presence at home—the 
juror being thereupon discharged to accommodate this circum- 
stance without the knowledge of either Jones or his counsel, and 
the remainder of the jury being later discharged over the defend- 
ant’s protest. It appears strange that so to discharge a jury auto- 
matically acquits the defendant, when there are so many other 
earnest and law-abiding citizens ready to make up another panel. 
Yet it was so held in a Texas case; and, given the same facts, it 
would be so held in nearly every state in the union. Now upon 
investigating the real reason why a defendant would be liberated 
under such circumstances, it will be found that to put Jones on 
trial a second time for the same alleged crime, either before a 
new jury or the same one recalled, would invade his constitutional 
guaranty that he shall not be placed twice in jeopardy for the 
same offense, an immunity almost as old as common law freedom 
itself, and which springs from man’s blood-bought right to be 
free from oppression of every kind, whether on the part of gov- 
ernments or their courts. Circumstances during a trial that will 
operate to free an accused person are not the same in all jurisdic- 
tions, though they are strikingly similar in all civilized nations; 
but all men agree that there should be a fundamental guaranty 
against the very tendency to legal oppression, and that hence there 
must be a line drawn somewhere beyond which courts cannot go 
in holding citizens for trial, if up to a certain point they have failed 
to try, even though such a policy entails a few popular absurdities. 
The reason why it is fundamental constitutional law that a man 
cannot be placed in danger of life or liberty twice for the same 
offense is that to permit of jeopardy more than once would lead 
to jeopardy for an unlimited or indefinite number of times, and 
would therefore make way for legal oppression—authority could 
hold the citizen, not simply until he had been tried, but until he 
had been convicted ; and since the law must apply to all alike this 
would mean that authority could hold the citizen until he had been 
convicted though he were innocent and though he had been found 
innocent an indefinite number of times. The defendant in the 
Texas case may have been guilty ; the investigation did not proceed 
far enough to determine that fact. But the important fact was 
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that to have proceeded further, even to ascertain that fact, would 
have been to strike down a protection, established for every mem- 
ber of society, so fundamentally sound and just that it is justly 
considered part of the cornerstone of our constitutional structure. 

It is deserving of consideration, too, that the great majority of 
legal rules—the formal processes of the courts—are nothing more 
than wise business expedients, and do not affect substantive legal 
rights. The rule that indictments must be so accurate that they 
do not fail to state specifically the county, parish, or similar politi- 
cal division, in which crimes charged therein were committed, is 
just as reasonable as the rule that perjured testimony, when so 
ascertained, loses its weight as evidence. Men in general readily 
see the justice of the latter, though many cannot understand the 
necessity for the former. Yet it is obvious that judicial procedure 
would be demoralized, and justice made impracticable of attain- 
ment, if the way were left open either for various jurisdictions 
to take notice of and attempt to try the same case, or for the 
rights of litigants to be determined by evidence known to be 
false. Yet were it not for the rule stated in regard to indictments 
it would be possible to subject a man to trial in a political division 
which had no jurisdiction over the offense alleged, while that one 
which did have jurisdiction, by virtue of being the one in which 
the crime was actually or supposedly committed, was proceeding 
to do the same. And, of course, there are sometimes instances 
when the jurisdiction is doubtful, a matter which must be resolved 
before there can be a trial. 

Rules governing trials exist to ensure that system and policy in 
courts without which nothing resembling simplified procedure 


could obtain. The rules are to prevent, and do prevent, the very 





thing the critics now allege against them—pandemonium in the 
administration of justice. And in trying a single person, the 
courts cannot over-ride the principles and rules the people have 
indirectly forced upon them for the protection of society in order, 
as indicated above, to see nothing and know nothing save this 
one person and his case. Indeed, the courts do not follow rigid 
rules because it is to their liking to do so, but mainly because 


they are compelled to do so by the very laws for which the people 
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are indirectly responsible. For a court to flout the law is for it 
to flout the people, in any democracy. The people, in fact, bind 
their own courts. 

It follows that courts of appeal must reverse inferior courts, 
if they materially violate the established rules. The Supreme 
Court of the United States, for example, cannot afford to abro- 
gate or endanger the settled, constitutional rights of the people in 
order to allow a court below to make its own rules to fit accurately 
and absolutely a single case. If it did so in one instance, it would 
have to repeat the performance ad infinitum until law, jurispru- 
dence and justice would be a matter of catch-as-catch-can. Grant- 
ing that adherence to rules laid down for trials results in occasional 
insults to common sense, it yet remains that all trials would be 
absurdities if courts were to adopt the policy advocated by the 
great host of modern critics: the attempt perfectly to suit the 
details of each case by hazarding a procedure known to guarantee 
justice in the most cases. 

We are to admit, then, that courts are not the victims either of 
a lack of common sense or of a smug judicial temperament when, 
to preserve order and permanent arrangement in the law, they 
hand down decisions which appear absurd upon their face. For 
if one will take the trouble to uncover everything entering into 
such decisions, usually it will be found that good and important 
reasons underlie them. And unless one is willing to go to this 
length to test out the labor of the courts, he should feel a hesitancy 
in declaring their work superficial and foolish. It is not the rea- 
sonable province of courts to overturn the science of jurisprudence 
in order that the reasons for their operations may appear as self- 
evident as those of an ordinary sum in arithmetic, and in order 
that the reports of their decisions may read like a newspaper 
story. 

Yet all these practical deductions, though true, are supereroga- 
tory in the course of our rationale. The peculiar anomaly that 
justice and technical law are inseparable must ever remain. The 
principle rests upon the indestructible basis which is the genius of 
our government. Just as free government progresses in propor- 


tion as it extends its expedient policy of the greatest good to the 
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greatest number toward that ideal, though not absolutely attain- 
able, status in which the greatest number has become all, so legal 
science progresses according as the influence of the technicality, 
though not absolutely annihilable, is gradually diminished through 
the codperation of all forces that make for justice and right. 


WILLIAM W. BrEwTON. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 











DISCUSSION. 


THE DIRECTIVE POWER. 


NE of the most marvellous happenings of the present generation 

is the unrolling of new phases of philosophy based on the bring- 
ing together of the vast mass of ascertained facts which had enabled 
Darwin and his associates to put the idea of the evolution of terrestrial 
life on a solid foundation. Through the enlargement of that basis of 
fact, since Darwin’s day, the scenes and acts of the AZonian drama 
have been brought into increasing clearness. Principles have under- 
gone clearing up: ‘natural selection’ has been found not to cover the 
higher aspects of the outcome; similar objection has been taken to 
Spencer’s ‘ Survival of the Fittest’; the neglected theory of Lamarck 
that development takes place primarily through use, has been revived; 
Hering and Butler have been reheard regarding inherited effects of 
wish and endeavour ; Lloyd-Morgan has developed Clifford’s ‘ emergent 
evolution ’; James Ward has struck a weak point in his plea for ‘ sub- 
jective selection’ as an element; environment, heredity, will, entelechy, 
and behaviour have each presented its extreme case. ‘ Affective Selec- 
tion’ should be added. Through the whole has run the disputation 
inaptly called ‘ Mechanism vs. Vitalism,’ more correctly perhaps ‘ Phys- 
icism vs. Conscious Guidance.’ And this disputation seems to be 
terminating in some measure of agreement that the two principles are 
sides of a shield. What is the nature of the shield itself which holds 
the two sides together ? 

If, as I think, the course of all life is (as expressed in an old and 
simple generalization) always directed with overwhelming and invari- 
able persistency towards the attainment of joy and escape of pain for 
someone (either an individual or a larger whole), then in this simple 
plan of movement towards affective ends, resides the key to all ques- 
tions of living. Study it deeply enough and it covers all the problems. 
A first principle of the new evolutionary philosophy is therefore that 
it is the philosophy of ‘living substance.’ ‘ Living substance’ in the 
largest sense, is in fact the only window man has of insight into the 
nature of the universe. Under that larger conception of ‘living sub- 
stance’ falls the entire system of animate nature: it includes the whole 
of the animal and plant kingdoms; all the protoplasmic structures from, 
and even below, the amcebic forms up to the human body and fore- 
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brain; all conscious manifestations from, and even below, the most 
primitive tropes towards sun or soil, up to man’s most exalted martyr- 
doms; all physiological contrivances; all reflexes, habits, functions, 
instincts, thinkings, feelings, willings, purposes; all struggles for exist- 
ence; all facts of heredity and sociology; all affinities of man’s mind 
with the outer universe; all religious proclivities and experiences; all 
imaginations, abnormalities and variations; all the historical and com- 
parative sciences; and every other manner or kind of science and 
philosophy. All things that hold or imply any rudiment of conscious- 
ness are phases of ‘living substance’ and its actions. 

Its scope, in this broad sense, also points on to the atomic constitu- 
tion of the varied protein molecule, and to its chemical and electro- 
magnetic origin by the action of sunlight energy combining carbon 
dioxide in water with nitrogen from the air, into the ionized amino-acid 
molecule chains which form the multifarious varieties of protein. (It 
is still for biochemists to describe more specifically the atmospheric 
and other conditions of the origin of protein.) 

The principal characteristic of ‘living substance’ is, in this view, 
the power to escape pain and attain joy however imperfectly. On 
this power rests all purpose. It even affords clues to purposes far 
beyond the ordinary world of human willing, wherever beauty or joy 
are found. And thus the significance of affective facts indicates a 
means of consideration of the whole universe as living substance. 
This seems to me to be another of the beckoning problems of the new 
philosophy. 

The contribution of this new thinking, inductively based on the new 
foundation of facts, may perhaps in the end be synthesized with the 
contributions to reason from other sources, such as Idealism; Instinct 
as such; the Traditional Wisdom of religious thought, in which In- 
stinct plays a part; and legitimate Mysticism, where instinct also 
plays a part. 

Some such synthesized systems already exist, for example, those of 
Dean Inge’s mysticism, of J. Arthur Thomson’s theism and of Lloyd- 
Morgan’s emergentism. But it is necessary that at least a section of 
scholars pursue the enquiry on a purely inductive basis without syn- 
thetic props. In all of these the foundations of knowledge are the 
same. Knowledge is instinctive in regard to inherited form and 
basally is intuitional. 

Such a treatment results, in the writer’s opinion, in scientific evi- 
dence for an Outer Consciousness external to and wider than that 
of the individual; for it is hopeless to explain all the facts on the 
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basis of individuals. To do so is to land in automatism and extend 
it to mankind. But though that Power possesses consciousness and 
personality, directivity is its first outstanding characteristic. 

One of the greatest problems of the new philosophy is the directive 
power. Besides the elements of action of any individual cell, there is 
an element codrdinating the conduct and shaping the common actions, 
of cells, members, ganglia, bodily communities, animal colonies and 
herds, the family and social proclivities of mankind, and much more. 

Maeterlinck in his Life of the White Ant—the chapter on “ The 
Occult Power ”—notes as most marvellous “the occult provident gov- 
ernment and administration of the community,” which is independent 
of the individual members. “So in the same way is our body an asso- 
ciation, an agglomeration, a colony.” He gives up further conclusions 
in a fit of agnosticism. Sir Arthur Keith has more courage. In his 
comparison of the evolution of man with the evolution of new types 
of motor cars in a factory, he notes that in embryological processes 
“there is neither manager, overseer, nor foreman, to direct and co- 
ordinate the vast artisan armies ...and yet there must be some 
method of codrdination. . . . Each part is a living society, the embryo 
is a huge congeries of interdependent societies. How are their re- 
spective needs regulated? He hopes in time for a satisfactory answer 
by continued research. More recently Professor A. E. Douglass, of 
Harvard, writes similarly in the Atlantic Monthly regarding human 
social groups which he “likes to think of” as “ superpersons.” His 
theory is one of the many incomplete forms extending the ‘ Directive’ 
reasoning to the field of sociology. 

Similarly, F. Yeats-Brown, in reviewing Bugnion’s The Origin of 
Instinct in the Spectator’s Literary Supplement of March 24, 1928, 
says of the blind White Ant Soldiers—“‘ What unseen, unknown, per- 
haps unknowable power directs their destinies? Are they separate 
creatures, or parts of a single entity, as the body of man is one, while 
his various functions have a certain independent volition? How is 
the courage of the soldiers transmitted from generation to generation? 
We do not yet know, and when we have found out we shall be nearer 
to an important secret of life.” 

All the scattered concepts are evidently steps to one more inclusive. 
It is obvious that the white ant community, the human embryological 
process and the human social process, taken together, cover very wide 
ground; for the first stands for not merely the white ants but all 
insect community instincts, the second for all embryological and 
physiological functions, the third for all social and herd instincts. It 
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is impossible to escape extending the principle to all guidance in any 
kind of instinct, and in any kind of function; and to all reflex actions, 
and thence to the tropes, and in fact to the whole course of evolution 
as a beneficial process, and to all human willing and advance, including 
moral and religious instinct and the guidance of intelligence itself. 
The outcome would appear to be a beneficent and intelligent Power 
operating far beyond, and independently of, any individual will. 

What other scope has it? It is found in the earliest cell colonies. 
In single cells it does not perhaps at first sight seem to present any 
tendency to communal direction. Yet it at least follows what we 
have taken to be the fundamental law of life, movement towards a 
source of gratification and away from pain; which is also the funda- 
mental formula of community action. 

Here other pertinent aspects of the problem are: Does the same 
directive law govern the parts of the individual cell? And ultimately 
its proteid molecules? And their atoms? And the electrons of these? 
And is it present in the primitive organic synthesis by sunlight? 
These are questions for the future, but they have pertinence because 
they are in the direct line of the first appearance of living substance 
terrestrially. 

Are there in the line still other processes partaking of an integrating 
nature? Human intelligent control of life destinies is one of them. 
It is now a truism that not even at his highest can Man escape his 
place as a part of Nature; nor, may we not add, his qualities as a part 
of living substance. Anatomically, he is a lump of jelly—but how 
wonderful is jelly, when so completely organized! His individual will 
is a rill of the River of Evolution, an organ of the will of the Person 
of Evolution, his directive power a portion of the larger Directive 
Power. Analysis therefore of his typical act of will throws light 
on the larger. Man’s typical act of will is a Concomitance of (1) a 
series of conscious phenomena (desire or aversion, and joy or pain) 
with (2) a series of material phenomena (leading to conditions of 
joy or pain). The concomitance between the conscious and the mate- 
rial, in action, implies a bond between the two; and in that mysterious 
bond lies the source of directivity. It runs through all acts of will. 
It is part of a great world, which not being itself phenomenal is not 
directly knowable to us. It is the shield between the sides. Schopen- 
hauer thought the bond must be the Thing-in-itself. It is out of this 
mysterious, omnipresent source that the Directive Power emanates. 
All directivities, individual, communal, and evolutionary, are parts of 
its one stream. Behind the phenomenal universe is the directive 


universe. 
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But human intelligent will is not the only such process. In the 
category of the directive nature are also the habits. Even if claimed 
as mere mechanical devices set by the will at some time, as a watch is 
set to go on without the intervention of further direction, the fact 
remains that they are originated and used by the Directive Power, for 
they serve its end. 

Next the instincts, products of heredity, and so similar to intelligent 
will that they imply a conscious origin and background though not 
proceeding from the conscious will of any individual—they too are 
referable to the general Directive Power. 

So are the bodily functions conducted below the threshold of indi- 
vidual consciousness. The extensive housekeeping silently carried on 
by the ‘ Abdominal Brain’ is a striking example. 

The codrdinative control between the eye, the hand and the brain, 
which has done much for man, is one of the same class of operations. 
Eliot Smith has described the human optical part of it as “a new 
visual instrument . . . intimately related to the evolution of intelli- 
gence.” This leads to a consideration of the mechanisms of Attention, 
which are essential to organized knowledge. C. A. Strong has an 
interesting article in Mind for April, 1928, “ On the Relation of Ap- 
pearance to Real Things,” in which he describes the simple act of 
perception as having three aspects—intuition, intent, and animal faith. 
“Intent” is the reference to and selection of an object, as when a 
chick adjusts its optic and head muscles to perceive it. By “ animal 
faith” we apprehend that it exists and believe in its reality. Strong 
draws his element of “animal faith” from Santayana. 

But what should strike one from the point of view of Evolution is 
that the element of “intent” here is a construct having an ancient 
hereditary origin and slowly built up from lowly beginnings to what 
in man is perhaps his most marvellous endowment. Attention is the 
chief tool of human directivity and consequently a very notable achieve- 
ment of the Directive Power. Our subject therefore takes us further 
back than Strong—to the knowledge that is found in every instinct, 
and whence we are led back through reflexes and tropes to the dim 
electro-magnetic beginnings many ages ago. All these are directed 
to more and more perfect adjustment of the organism to the environ- 
ment. The term I prefer for their wisdom—a wisdom of the Outer 
Consciousness—is “the knowledge that is in Inmstinct.” Of this 
hereditary, accumulated and superpersonal knowledge the ultimate 
basis is the same as that noted by Santayana. In that sense, all knowl- 
edge is ultimately intuitive. Reflexes and tropes, being but earlier 
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forms of Instinct, lead into the worlds of chemistry and cosmic 
energy. They raise the query whether directivity has not—with life 
itself—its origin in the outer universe. Why indeed should the outer 
universe, apparently the source of terrestrial life, be itself a magnificent 
body without the other elements of life ?—the mechanical mother of a 
living child! Various channels of directivity may now be taken up. 
Except the cerebral cortex, none are more notable than the internal 
secretions. The definition of A. L. Hogben may be taken. He uses 
the term in a sense restricted “to the production of substances which 
are liberated into the bloodstream by the specific activity of a particu- 





lar structure (endocrine organ) and when set free in the circulation 
are capable of evoking responses in tissues remotely situated from the 
point of origin.” The effects on conduct, growth and codrdination, 
of adrenaline, thyroidine, pituitin, and other endocrine products, re- 
quire but mention. They are remarkable instruments of direction. 

With regard to social institutions, an old controversy reappears over 
the Organic Analogy theory, that society groups are not mere con- 
structs of individuals, but have a separate existence akin to that of 
bodily colonies of cells. One of the principal objections has always 
been that there is no physical connection between the component 
individuals. But if the Directive Power does not proceed from the 
individual—as it assuredly does not—the objection disappears. And, 
in fact, few cells within a body have any direct physical connection 
with most of the others. 

The directive channels above enumerated are only a part of a long 
list. Since any cell in a living body can have direct contact connec- 
tion with only a few others, the influences upon it and the demands of 
communal directivity must come through other cells, tissues, fluids, 
connective bands, etc. Nerves, muscles, the bloodstream, the lym- 
phatic system, the blood corpuscles, both red and white, are only some 
of the means used by the Directive Power. From the vantage-points 
of heredity itself, uncounted ages distant from the individuals of the 
present, the possessor of this Power has protected, and provided for, 
the mighty host of its care. Even conversation, education, social insti- 
tutions, the General Will, moral, religious, political and other organiza- 
tions, all involve the varied directivity. Frequently in deprecating the 
slow advances of moral attainment we overlook the fact that we are 
in the middle of a process not yet completed, and that the setting up 
of moral ideals is itself a great step in directivity. 

Its independence of any particular medium is instanced by the fact, 
noted on good authority, that the brains of even the inferior mammals 
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have increased over tenfold in size since their reptilian origin in the 
Mesozoic Age. An implication of this is that even though Man were 
blotted out, some branch of the inferior mammals could ultimately fill 
his place, should a line of apes or other higher mammals not do so, 
as they would be called to do. It implies too that the widespread 
notion that the course of human evolution is limited by present human 
powers is erroneous. But a still greater implication is that the rise 
and development of life to its fullest seems to be inevitable in the 
universe. It suggests an infinite progress for the spirit. For the 
ages yet to come we may trust confidently in the Directive Power. 

With regard to its character; its methods of trial and error; the 
incidents of its checks and advances; and much more, I shall make 
no attempt to impose my own ideas on the reader, but shall only 
repeat that its source of action is inferentially a Personality, with an 
ultimate aim which is mirrored dimly in the ideal curve of the aspira- 
tions of the children of life—the general happiness of that Tree of 
Personality, the mighty universe, the original Living Substance. 

W. D. LicHTHALL. 


MONTREAL, CANADA. 
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The Factors of Social Evolution. By THeropore pe Lacuna. New 

York, F. S. Crofts and Company, 1926.—pp. x, 362. 

This is the age of sociology; countless volumes are being turned out 
in this field, particularly in the United States—many of them of doubt- 
ful worth. Professor de Laguna’s book is a conspicuous exception; 
coming as it does from a man of broad and deep scholarship, it is a 
welcome addition to the literature, one that commands respect and 
praise. Of all the fields of study, that of the social life would seem 
to call for the largest capital of knowledge, the keenest insights and 
critical judgment; it is a domain in which angels should fear to tread. 
The Factors of Social Evolution satisfies these demands: it is remarkable 
as well for its knowledge of facts and their sciences as for its 
appreciation of their meaning: the author sees the forest as well as the 
trees. And he is above all a critical thinker: all concepts and theories 
must pass muster before his vigilant eye. Darwin’s work, for exam- 
ple, he points out, was only half done in a way: nothing of what is 
most characteristic of man falls within the scope of biological studies. 
It is not man, as organic evolution has made him, who pursues the arts 
of war and peace: it is man as social evolution has remade him. Dar- 
win’s discoveries failed to produce in the general public which he 
reached a practical conviction of the naturalness of human affairs. 
Comte had already perceived that this could be accomplished only 
through the study of social evolution—the law of the three stages. It 
is true that this theory will not hold, but the larger purpose was as- 
suredly sound. Only through the study of the rise of human institu- 
tions can we free ourselves from superstition with regard to man, and 
attain, in our dealings with one another, to the full dignity of reason 
(pp. 356 ff.). And the same critical spirit prevents de Laguna from 
accepting what is perhaps the most popular conception of society to- 
day: “ the curious misconception of society which makes of the modern 
state an organic unity comparable to the particular organism.” Nor 
is an exclusively psychological explanation ever sound: the study of 
society is also necessarily and in far greater measure historical. Social 
evolution in sociology means a certain sort of change opposed to a 
certain other change called degeneration: its characteristics are differ- 
entiation and integration, as Spencer conceived it. A further char- 
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acteristic of social evolution is higher degree of truth of scientific 
knowledge, greater certainty of application, and improvements in tech- 
nique which science has introduced into many branches of human 
activity (pp. 13 ff.). 

Another point: evolution has come to be looked upon as if it were 
an omnipresent power; it is by no means universal. The opposite 
process of degeneration is about as common. And there is no law of 
progress: the lowest persist as well as the highest. Its effects are so 
wide-spread because when a notable advance has been made, it opens 
up a larger sphere of existence to the improved type. The like must 
be said of social evolution: in the sense of a general movement, social 
evolution is an exceptional phenomenon. Most peoples are practically 
stationary. The more advanced peoples spread abroad and displace 
the more backward; even now, in obscure corners of the earth, savage 
hunters scarcely more advanced than the Neanderthal man are to be 
found. At every stage there are societies existing where their last 
spurt placed them 2,000, 5,000, 30,000 years ago. It is only certain 
branches of the tree that are growing upward, others maintain their 
level, still others overshadowed by higher growths are actually turning 
toward the ground (pp. 40 ff.). Moreover, there is permanence in the 
midst of change: there is continuity in the process, in invention, his- 
tory, science, and art. Human inventive genius has played a part, and 
plays an increasingly important part as social evolution proceeds, but 
never approaches what we might call an act of creation. As a rule, 
where life persists what is most ancient and fundamental persists also; 
one consequence of this is that degeneration has often the appearance 
of atavism, a return to the simplicity of an earlier day. Change takes 
place more easily in traits the origin of which is comparatively recent. 
The biological conception of adaptation to environment is totally in- 
adequate as applied to phenomena of social evolution. Organic evolu- 
tion is a fearfully slow process, measured in ages and epochs; social 
evolution is by comparison a rapid process even in its beginnings, and 
it is an increasingly rapid affair. Modern history is a scant affair of 
500 years (pp. 60 ff.). 

The Darwinian theory has the general defects of the biological con- 
ception of social evolution together with others peculiar to itself. It 
is really sentimentalism gone mad, according to Professor de Laguna. 
It is an error to suppose that Darwinian struggle is literally a struggle 
between the organisms among which natural selection operates. The 
‘struggle’ is a name for the fact that in every species, even the most 


slowly reproducing, many more individuals come into existence than 
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can possibly live to maturity and leave offspring behind them. The 
success or the failure of his neighbors of his own kind has no necessary 
relationship to his own failure or success. When the struggle between 
human societies takes the form of a direct conflict, war is only a part 
of it and becomes a less and less essential part as civilization advances. 
If success means either the survival of the stock or the survival of the 
characteristic institutions of the society, victory in war is far from 
insuring it. A career of conquest may go along with the rapid diminu- 
tion of a people, while defeat is consistent with the persistence and 
increase of the conquered native stock. Men of the Mediterranean 
race have lived in England for some 12,000 years. Nor does success 
in war guarantee the extension of social institutions, nor of morality, 
literature, music, and scientific and historical culture, nor of language. 
Culture may not always come from the conqueror: think of the history 
of Greece and Rome. Nor is it evident that war is an indispensable 
agency of socialization. Unity of civilized life depends upon a com- 
mon language, literature, common religious ideals, common morality, 
common legal tradition—an infinitely complex net-work of economic 
relationships. War does not strengthen these things; it may even 
impair the bases of national unity—in case of huge annexations and 
attempted absorption of foreign populations. The simple type of 
patriotism which war inspires is best adapted to a low stage of political 
development. War has contributed to the unification of societies, but 
civilized society depends upon authority of law which unites something 
of the universal character of custom with the intelligent flexibility 
provided by a legal power. To this militarism makes no important 
contribution, indeed is in opposition to it. Of importance here are 
foreign contacts; the waves of culture proceeding from many centers 
in various parts of the world are still the most important features of 
our civilization: literature, art, music, science, philosophy. The prin- 
cipal influences continue to radiate from North and Western Europe; 
the influence of the recovery of Greek and Latin literature on the 
revival of arts and sciences is a most remarkable example of the rela- 
tion of diffusion to social progress. Even modern experimental sci- 
ence was born of Platonism. “ Plato taught more than he knew.” It 
is a common error, however, to suppose that evolution is always ad- 
vantageous. Neither simplicity nor complexity is unconditionally a 
source of strength or weakness (pp. 134 ff.). 

There are two excellent chapters on the development of thought 
(pp. 200 ff.). The central feature of the history of civilization is for 


Professor de Laguna the development of ideas. Instincts are not the 
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true determining causes in explanation of social phenomena. He is 
right in declaring the division between the intellectual and the emotional 
sides of human nature unsound: the sentiment always attaches to an 
individual or general idea. The liberty of the human spirit to devote 
itself to generalities, independent of immediate or even possible impor- 
tance, is of inestimable value to the individual and society. Thought 
means increasing subordination to intelligence: it means the enfran- 
chisement of reason. Here not only the crafts are involved but moral- 
ity, law, commerce—even magic and religion. The morality of a 
higher culture is, in part at least, rationally organized: it recognizes 
relations of means and ends, of purpose and accomplishment, of 
character to responsibility. Custom is a fact—it needs no justification ; 
there is no question of altering it. The law is not only a standard of 
justice, but it is itself expected to be just. Exchange too has become 
rational: among the lower peoples there is no general conception of 
market value. The rise of science is a typical example of social evolu- 
tion. The history of Greek thought retarded or arrested technological 
development ; “ the science of today stands to that of the Greeks as the 
latter stands to primitive folklore” (p. 236). 

Emphasis is laid upon the fact that society has evolved in all respects, 
and all must be considered if the account of the evolution is to be rea- 
sonably complete. And if social evolution is the division of labor, it 
is equally true that it is the development of standards of value. Thus 
the development of industrial processes and of wealth is directly de- 
pendent on the organization of labor, the means of travel and trans- 
portation, and the forms by means of which a transfer of ownership 
may be effected. The advancement of knowledge and the progress of 
art and religion, morals and politics, are dependent on the means of 
expressing ideas, as well as on those relations between men which 
render them capable of sympathetic feeling and, more particularly, 
susceptible to the influence of one another’s approval and disapproval. 
Here the means of communication and the social relations are the most 
influential; indeed, facility of communication is a primary if not 
fundamental factor in social evolution. The evolution of commerce 
has depended directly upon the evolution of property rights, which are 
as old as humanity, in their instinctive form even older. Indeed, the 
factors and conditions of codperation all are or involve social phe- 
nomena, phenomena of custom. Now kinship, arbitrary power, and 
civil liberty are influences which pervade every phase of economic 
activity, indeed every phase of human life. We note this influence in 


property rights (the limited corporation, for example, is not only a 
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creation of the law but a revelation of the modern civil society), and 
in many other fields. 

Man has lived in the midst of repeated maladjustments which organic 
evolution could not remedy: only social modification could suffice. The 
morality of a people, which is related to its mode of life, is an out- 
growth of social evolution as a whole. Some types of morality are 
far more favorable to progress than others. General welfare has been 
widely recognized as a determining factor, which makes for plasticity. 
But even when morality is most intelligent and hence most adaptable, 
it continually rehardens into set formulz. Nevertheless the whole of 
morality has become more intelligent and flexible and has thus con- 
tributed greater flexibility of social institutions generally. Since the 
end of the middle ages emphasis is placed on the amelioration of social 
conditions. 

The book ends with a clear and illuminating presentation of the 
meaning and development of the law (pp. 324-346)—a field which 
Roscoe Pound and Judge Cardozo have so fruitfully cultivated—and a 
“Conclusion,” which seeks to reduce the facts discussed to some sort 
of order for them to form of themselves a systematic whole (pp. 347- 
357). Professor de Laguna also discusses the effects of supernat- 
uralism in the psychological and social sciences, as an example of 
which he points to the explanation of the phenomena of perception and 
reasoning in terms of a simple soul and its transcendent faculties. To 
regard moral responsibility as attaching only to acts which spring from 
an original and unfathomable creative power, he thinks, puts an effec- 
tual stop to any rational investigation of the subject. The soul must 
be brought back to the realm of nature, not as a tyrant, however, but as 
a rightful denizen. To do this is not to surrender to materialism: it 
is to maintain a real spiritualism. To recognize that the intelligence 
and will of man have their place in the system of natural phenomena is 
to claim for them a causal efficacy not inferior, certainly, to that of 
physical and chemical agencies. And at the same time it is to conceive 
the possibility of a mastery of man over himself, far superior, perhaps, 
to our present schemes of education and government. How this revolu- 
tion is to be brought about, Professor de Laguna does not here con- 
sider ; however, he regards behaviorism as the most interesting and not 
the least promising of the suggestions that have been made. At this 
point, which is the end, Homer begins to nod, and the reviewer will 
take leave of him: he has been amply repaid by his study of an out- 
standing work. 

FRANK THILLY. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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Essays in Philosophy. By James Warp. Edited by W. R. Sorley and 
G. F. Stout, with a Memoir of the Author by Olwen Ward Campbell. 
Cambridge, The University Press, 1927.—pp. vii, 372. 

This book has a double purpose. The first hundred pages are de- 
voted to a biography of Professor Ward by his younger daughter ; the 
remainder consists of twelve lectures and essays produced at various 
times between 1879 and 1924. Nine of these have been previously 
published ; three now appear in print for the first time. 

Ward's life, as recounted in the memoir, was strange, interesting, 
and rather unhappy. He struggled all his life with physical weak- 
nesses so great that he could not get himself insured, and with diffi- 
culties of belief and temper that were the products of an unfortunate 
early life. He appears to have been a very sensitive and intellectually 
gifted youth, a little spoiled, perhaps, by the adoration of six younger 
sisters, intensely ambitious and yet continually thwarted and humili- 
ated by extreme poverty. His father, who had a touch of genius in 
mechanical invention, was sadly lacking in practical judgment, and 
not only failed repeatedly in business, but finally bequeathed to his son 
a burden of debt. Between his fourteenth and seventeenth year, 
Ward's regular schooling ceased; at the end of this period, he was 
apprenticed for four years to an architect; then, the family fortunes 
temporarily brightening, he was sent to a small nonconformist college 
near Birmingham to prepare for the Congregationalist ministry. Re- 
maining here till he was twenty-six, he read widely and voraciously, 
maintaining the usual struggle with poverty and ill health. His letters 
of the time show an intensely religious spirit, with a complete accep- 
tance of what would now be described as a fundamentalist creed. 
But with the winning of a scholarship which took him for a year to 
Germany, this creed disintegrated rapidly; at Gottingen he fell under 
the spell of Lotze; and when, upon his return, he was given a call to 
the Congregationalist chapel at Cambridge, he accepted it with deep 
and not unjustifiable misgivings. A year later these doubts finally 
came to a head; his struggle to maintain the faith ended in defeat; 
he resigned his pastorate, and at the age of thirty started life over 
again as an undergraduate at Trinity College. 

Here his seriousness and maturity quickly produced results. The 
following year he took a first class in the moral sciences tripos, and 
a year later was elected to a fellowship, largely by reason of a brilliant 
dissertation on “ The Relation of Physiology to Psychology,” which 
drew upon the little known researches of Weber and Fechner. By 
the good offices of Henry Sidgwick, he was elected, at thirty-eight, to 
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a lectureship in the moral sciences which he held for sixteen years 
until his election to a new chair of mental philosophy and logic. 
Meanwhile, at considerable intervals, there were appearing the works 
that established his name. The Britannica article on psychology of 
1885 was greeted by Bain, whose teachings it was destined to super- 
sede, as a work which, when duly expanded, would be “ entitled to a 
place among the masterpieces of the philosophy of the human mind.” 
This expansion was long delayed. For thirty-three years more the 
principles of the article vegetated in Ward’s mind before they were 
finally rounded out into the elaborate Psychological Principles of 1918. 
In the meantime he had been appointed Gifford lecturer at both Aber- 
deen and St. Andrews and had written two of the best known of the 
Gifford series, the first on Naturalism and Agnosticism, the second on 
The Realm of Ends. He was one of the original members of the 
British Academy, and was appointed to give the annual philosophical 
lecture to that body in 1921. Choosing as his subject the Kantian 
philosophy, he found upon a re-reading of Kant that he had far more 
to say about him than could be compressed into any lecture; so he 
postponed the address for a year and produced his volume, A Study of 
Kant, instead. This appeared when he was nearly eighty. His last 
ten years were the happiest of a long life. Philosophy has never had 
at Cambridge the great prestige that it enjoys at Oxford; while Green 
was lecturing to crowded audiences of dons and students, Sidgwick and 
Ward had a tiny scattering on their benches. In both, this produced 
some discouragement, but Ward at any rate lived to see his teaching 
widely effective and to receive his tardy dues of appreciation. His 
death in 1925 was recognized as the removal of one of the strongest 
pillars of British psychology and British idealism. 

It is his philosophy alone, however, that comes out in these essays. 
The problems with which he is chiefly concerned are philosophical 
method and the relation of reason to faith. 

In the second essay, on “ The Progress of Philosophy,” the third, on 
“The Difficulties of Philosophy,” the fifth, on “ Philosophical Orienta- 
the seventh, on “ Mechanism and 


’ 


tion and Scientific Standpoints,’ 
Morals,” and the tenth, on “ Einstein and Epistemology,” Ward is 
concerned with the relation of philosophy to science, in both of which 
he was, to a remarkable degree, at home. To the charge that philoso- 
phy has not progressed, while science has, he replies that if this seems 
to be the truth, it is because when philosophy solves her problems, the 
solutions are taken over by science as scientific. As long as a prob- 


lem is unsolved, it is ‘philosophic’; as soon as it is triumphantly 
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dealt with, the solution is ‘scientific’ truth. “Galileo (in 1610) at 
the age of forty-six, said that he had spent more years on philosophy 
than months on mathematics”; in his case as well as in Descartes’, 
“it was from ideas, not from facts, that their insight came”; indeed, 
philosophy is “the main growing-point of the whole tree of knowl- 
edge.” If philosophy seems unsuccessful when compared to science, 
it is thus because we think of science in terms of the distance we have 
come, philosophy in terms of the indefinitely greater distance we have 
still to go. 


Again, the chief of the “difficulties of philosophy’ 
In science we can often do what Descartes 


’ 


is one that 


science does not share. 
advised, take one point at a time and settle it. In philosophy, this is 
impossible, since its concepts are so implicated with each other that 
one cannot be made clear except in the light of numerous others. The 
nature of time is bound up with the nature of change, the nature of 
change with that of causality, the nature of causality with that of 
substance, and so on with many other main concepts. Science can 
‘divide and conquer’; philosophy is compelled to advance simultane- 
ously on a widely extended front. 

From this it might be gathered that all philosophic concepts were, 
in Ward’s judgment, relative, and that we could accept nothing as 
wholly true till we saw its place in the whole of truth. But this he 
considered an error, and he devotes most of the essay entitled “In the 
Beginning ... ,” which was his presidential address to the Aris- 
totelian Society, to exposing it as an error. By “the beginning ” he 
means the principle or set of principles which a philosopher takes as 
ultimate and unquestionable, and at such a beginning he considers 
that every attempt at philosophizing must sooner or later arrive. The 
school which owns “the most distinguished of our contemporary phi- 
losophers,” as he calls them, finds this beginning in the notion of an 
absolute experience whose content is arranged in accord with the law 
of contradiction; and since common-sense ways of thinking are, for 
them, shot through with contradiction, these are one and all found 
illusory. Ward had thrown down the gauntlet to this theory in his 
review of Appearance and Reality a quarter of a century earlier (a 
review which, as Ward told the present writer, drew from Bradley an 
unprintably angry reply), and he here renews the challenge. He was 
of course himself an idealist, but absolute idealism seemed to him to 
make analysis futile; all the terms and distinctions of psychological 
science, for example, turned out in its hands to be makeshifts and 


largely false. Such a procedure seemed to Ward the reverse of the 
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right one; it seemed to him far more certain, for example, that each 
of us has a self which in intuition we can know as it really is, than that 
we are fragments of an Absolute in which that self is absorbed and 
lost. The essay is rather an attack on what he regards as bad begin- 
nings than an attempt to state his own; but it is not difficult to see that 
among his ultimate principles would be at least two which, in his way 
of taking them, the absolutist would deny—the reality of the individual 
self, and its distinctness from the objects which it knows. 

The first and last of this series of essays deal with philosophy in its 
relation to faith. Between the times of their composition there was 
an interval of forty-five years, but there is less change than one would 
expect from a writer who wrestled with this question so seriously and 
so often. In neither essay does he regard faith as “the intellectual 
acceptance of a creed.” In the first, it is “ personal trust and confi- 
dence in an Unseen Being”; in the second, it is the immediate appre- 
hension by a faculty that is neither sense, nor reason, nor yet feeling, 
of a “personality appreciative of the eternal values,” truth, goodness, 
and beauty. These discussions are the least satisfactory part of the 
book. The questions whether faith must contain an element of be- 
lief, what sort of faculty exercises it, how we are to distinguish be- 
tween our own feeling and an outer object, to what extent faith lies 
in devotion to a scale of values, these and most of the other crucial 
questions about faith are left unanswered and undiscussed. That a 
writer who was at once a great psychologist and a competent philoso- 
pher should be able to say so little of value on this matter is a surprise 
and a disappointment. 

This is presumably the last book of Ward's that will see the light. 
To those who are already familiar with his two great books on phi- 
losophy and one on psychology, it will contain little that is new. For 
such readers, and indeed for others to whom his speculative theories 
may not appeal, the chief attraction of the book will be the tale with 
which it begins of a man who, confronted at the beginning with ap- 
parently insuperable handicaps of body and mind, still lived to write 
three of the most scholarly and valuable books of his time. 

BRAND BLANSHARD. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


Personality and Immortality in Post-Kantian Thought. By Ernest 
G. Branam. London, Allen & Unwin, 1926.—pp. 246. 
The wide-spread concern about practical philosophy manifest of late 
should some day result in such an exhaustive analysis of its concepts 
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as would place it upon a common plane of certainty and validity with 
speculative or theoretical philosophy. And if this ‘ interest’ can any- 
where be found coupled with the necessary breadth of learning, it may 
be reasonable to expect that the present practical concerns of mankind 
may be given a degree of synoptic organization similar to that which 
Plato and Aristotle gave the practical affairs of the Greeks. But this 
latter possibility depends upon the coming together in one motive of 
the capacity for deep speculative analysis and the capacity for synoptic 
comprehension. This combination is, however, hardly to be hoped 
for from modern educational methods and the ideals that dominate 
them, and it is precluded so long as the free speculative imagination 
may operate, as it must in a ‘ practical’ age, under the directing influ- 
ence of interest. For interest has come universally to imply the 
advantage of the interested party; and this means the particularization 
of all the realities that can appear in the practical experience. Thus 
interest in economic affairs has come to be particularized into the mere 
passive urge to possess; it never becomes the motive to fine or gen- 
erous action; political interest is everywhere particularized as power; 
legal interest connotes the dominion of authority ; and religious interest 
has sanctified the selfishness it professes to abhor in the demand for 
a private immortality which, as individualized and ‘ personal,’ is self- 
contradictory. Everywhere is the gambler’s demand, Pay me. 

Such reflections come to mind on reading Dr. Braham’s book. The 
Preface is, largely, a formulation of the demands which the individual 
may be presumed to have a right to make upon whatever it is that is 
ultimate. It is a theistic credo, leans strongly upon tradition, and it 
is interesting to note that interests claimed in the preface are not 
disappointed in the conclusion. But it is a worth-while book; as a 
summary and criticism of the great philosophies of individuality since 
Kant it is useful. Beginning with the Hegelian philosophy “as ex- 
pounded by his disciple, Dr. J. McT. E. McTaggart,” and following 
its development with respect to the concept of the self or the person- 
ality through the “monistic idealism” of Bradley, Bosanquet and 
Lotze, the author prepares for his own constructive view by tracing the 
reaction against idealism in the pluralistic and subjective philosophies 
of James and Ward. It appears that the dominantly psychological 
interest of the latter is basic to the author’s view (“I believe that the 
psychological method of approach is the best avenue of approach to 
metaphysical questions for our time”); in any case it gives him full 
freedom to interpret the meaning of individuality primarily in terms of 
the inner and subjective and private aspects of experience. It thus 
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seems to commit the author to that individualism whose dispersive 
tendency led Bradley to disavow it as a philosophical principle, and to 
lament the fact that a definition of it was ‘badly wanted.’ Still, the 
author’s analysis of the idealist’s point of view of the nature of indi- 
viduality is in many respects sound, and it is strange that after a 
sympathetic interpretation he should nevertheless commit the fallacy 
in his ‘constructive part’ of renouncing the universality of the indi- 
viduality in favor of the particularist aspects of it which religion 
seems to require in order to make of the individual a person. It may 
here be suggested that it is this particularist and interested motive of 
religion which compels it to face the surd of immortality; religion 
demands what is not universal, and then tries to piece out a substitute 
for universality by appeal to endless process in time. But that time 
and process are too thin and bodiless to furnish objectivity for the 
universal, the philosophy of Bergson has proved with a vengeance. It 
is of course true that emotionalized experience, where psychology is 
taken as the basis of metaphysics, realizes in a form of actuality the 
‘ends’ of desire; but it must also be remembered that the judgment 
of God, even of the God of love, frequently denies what love itself has 
desiderated as real. But it has come to be considered bad form to 
speak plainly about such matters. 

The author holds the ‘ mental complex’ theory of the self as against 
the ‘pure ego’ of the ‘substance’ theory (p. 195). The self has its 
origin in the organism (pp. 203-5), but the difficulties which arise 
in connection with its value aspects are recognized. The relation of 
value to existence is explained by emergent evolution (p. 204), and the 
explanation of emergent evolution is theism, God (p. 205). Simply 
to the cross I cling. The content of the self is growth. Conscious- 
ness, as thought, feeling and volition, is part of the content, but the 
most important part of the content is the unconscious (p. 206), and 
this is determined by the psycho-analysts (p. 208). The self, however, 
transcends its origin, since the “ascendency” of the mind over the 
body in the evolutionary process may finally reach a point of complete 
independence (p. 216), the self “may ultimately become capable of 
functioning apart from the body.” This can neither be proved nor 
disproved, but we may believe in immortality because of the dominance 
of the self over the body and nature, the moral capacity of the self, 
which is too good to be lost, and the self’s religious capacity, which is 
feeling and as such maintains a “real relation to God” which tran- 
scends the cognitive and moral capacities. 

Two chapters are given to the argument that the self is a system. 
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This argument seems to me to break in two at just the point where its 
continuity is the critical issue. It seems to me that the real question is, 
How can you get over from the idea of system, whose principle is 
abstract complexity as qualified by relation, to the idea of personality 
as defined in terms of thought and will and feeling? True, this system 
is the object of thought, the end of will and the ‘ form’ of feeling; but 
that does not say that these three as experience are a system; and it 
seems that they cannot become a real system, since object and end 
identify only in that ‘form’ which is the abstract ideal of order as 
either logical or ethical or zsthetic, and which, so far as continuity— 
immortality—is concerned, transcends any possibility of realization. 
To this the author replies with the scientifically popular metaphor that 
the self is a social center (p. 224); but is the God of theism a social 
center? The relations of selves and of selves to God in the author’s 
monadology resemble strongly the hierarchical arrangement of authori- 
ties of the old theology. And to appeal to Plato’s principle of 
justice (pp. 228-232), the law of perfection, by way of a justification 
of individualistic immortality is simply to fall for a Platonic myth. 
Plato’s law is a statement of the moral self-contradiction involved in 
one’s making concessions to interest; as ¢.g., if Socrates had allowed 
himself to escape the ‘law.’ And the recognition of this particulariza- 
tion of interest as basic evil is one of the insights of original Christi- 
anity which did not find its way into the theology of individualism. 
Socrates would simply have contradicted the principle which had made 
his life real if he had consented to escape; but his refusal does not 
assure him of the existence in another realm of time of the objects and 
conditions upon which his life’s conviction could have been demon- 
strated. And the existence of these objects and conditions is what is 
presupposed in ‘personal’ immortality; so belief in personal immor- 
tality comes to be a means of dodging and postponing our obligation 
to create and sustain these conditions in the life we do know; and it 
becomes thus the universal denial of just the personal self-consistency 
upon which Socrates depended as the ground of his faith. That is, 
personal immortality is a “ fundamental axiom of the moral conscious- 
ness” (p. 237). But it is not an axiom on the presupposition of the 
subjective and interested individual. As a moral axiom it presupposes 
a rationally objective individual as the principle of a universal and 
public life. On this presupposition immortality becomes the demand, 
which alone morality can logically make, that the objective conditions 
to the good life upon which the existence of the good individual de- 
pends be made a permanent condition and ground of human action, so 
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that the good becomes universally an opportunity available to any 
individual. And it is this any as a universal (which, by the way, is the 
genuine insight of democracy as embodied in equality) that immor- 
talizes or individuates the individual into a higher individuality. There 
are evidences that, since the war, we are more religious; but little 
evidence as yet that we are more rationally religious. 

The book is useful as a critical survey of a very important period of 
modern thought, a good piece of work well done. And there is a 
magnificent seriousness of purpose which one would like to see take 
the place of the advertizing which is so prominent a factor in much 
recent writing. 

E. JoRDAN. 


BuTLerR UNIVERSITY. 


The Philosophy of the Abbé Bautain. By Water MarsHatt Hor- 
Ton. New York, New York University Press, 1926.—pp. xii, 327. 
The decades of Romanticism in the first half of the nineteenth 

century in Europe have about them something of the fascination of the 

whirlpool. At least they lend themselves easily to interpretation in 
terms of a sort of intellectual vortex theory. For in those hopeful 
days a dozen swift-running currents of thought were circling furi- 
ously about in the minds of many European philosophers. Kantian 

Criticism, Romantic Idealism, Scotch Realism, Augustinian Platonism, 

Christian Mysticism, Jewish Cabalism, and French Traditionalism, 

those were some of the streams of influence which, according to Dr. 

Horton, flowed together in the thoughts of the somewhat rebellious 

but still humbly Catholic Abbé Louis Bautain (1796-1867), one of 

Cousin’s disciples who became “a Modernist before Modernism” in 

his teaching at Strasbourg from 1816 to 1840. 

It was a time when nearly all French thinkers were seeking a formula 
for the reconciliation of Revolutionary progress with Restoration 
order. Among the Catholics, Chateaubriand had tried persuasion, ap- 
pealing from the head to the heart in his Génie du Christianisme ; while 
de Bonald and de Maistre had stormed and thundered in their futile 
attempts to drive men back into the Roman fold by logical coercion 
and vehement invective. Neither could prevent the uprising of 1830, 
which so advanced the cause of Catholic liberalism in politics by 
estranging Church and State, that by 1848 the next crop of revolu- 
tionaries came to regard the clergy as their natural allies. It would 
have been a propitious moment for a liberal Catholic apologetic in 
theology also. Religion, as Dr. Horton shows, was almost becoming 
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popular. In philosophy the pious Eclecticism of Cousin was disputing 
the field with the new social Christianity of Saint-Simon, both of them 
religious in tone if not orthodox in doctrine. The French youths of 
the time, in Bautain’s own words, were more inclined “to admit all the 
religions ” than to reject all religion with the scorn of their Revolu- 
tionary forbears. But the Catholic clergy as a whole, deadened by 
scholastic Traditionalism, were blind to this golden opportunity for a 
counter-offensive. 

One man was awake. In his chapter entitled “ The Odyssey of an 
Ardent Soul,” Dr. Horton gives us the strange story of this gifted 
Professor in the strategic city of Strasbourg, who refused Cousin’s 
offer of a chair at the Sorbonne, and who, under the tutelage of the 
saint and prophetess Mile. Humann, an “ Alsatian Mme. de Staél,” 
as his femme-Messie (common enough in the sects of those days), em- 
barked upon his perilous philosophical crusade against the petrified 
scholastics of the French seminaries. Tortured by a thirst for absolute 
truth which only a complete submission to dogma finally slaked, Bau- 
tain had what can only be called a typical, and yet to us an astounding, 
Romanticist career. In revolt against the Church, he was brought 
low by a physical breakdown, nursed back to health and orthodoxy by 
Mile. Humann, and received into the discipline of the priesthood which 
he knew he would find irksome. His fidéisme, as it was called, was 
condemned as heretical largely because it substituted experience for 
external evidence; and in 1840 Bautain abjectly recanted, falling into 
an expected and not wholly undeserved obscurity from that time on. 

His resurrection for the benefit of readers of English at the hands 
of Professor Horton, upon the suggestion of Professor Gilson of the 
Sorbonne, has been brought about with a wealth of insight and docu- 
mentation which does great credit to American scholarship. It is a 
well-knit, competent, and stimulating contribution to European thought, 
the very excellence of which raises at least two important and unsettled 
questions. The first is whether American universities will support 
scholarly endeavors which form a part of European or world-culture, 
and deserve to be judged as such; or whether, as in the present case, 
it is apparently necessary for an American book on European philoso- 
phy to justify itself by stressing the alleged timeliness of its subject- 
matter for contemporary American thought. Dr. Horton has seriously 
weakened several chapters of his book by efforts to demonstrate that 
the good Abbé Bautain was in some remote sense a forerunner of a 
world-wide movement of which American Pragmatism forms a part. 
American scholarship in the history of philosophy will never earn the 
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respect of Europe (which this book deserves) by restricting itself to 
topics which can be shown to have a bearing upon American philoso- 
phy. This is not to contend that American historical scholars should 
become Europeanized, but rather that they should dare to see Europe 
through American eyes without too many concessions to the American 
book-buyer. 

The other issue is the perennial one between psychology, the philoso- 
phy of religion, and philosophy proper ; and is raised by Dr. Horton’s 
tendency to confuse the demands of religion for a practical, ration- 
alized ‘ philosophy of life’ with the intellectual interests of the theoreti- 
cal philosopher. Bautain could see no alternative to intolerable Ra- 
tionalism but a mystical Traditionalism, and “his whole philosophy is 
of the docile, 


, 


in fact a vast rationalization of Christian theology’ 
receptive type. Would this not suggest that much of what Dr. Horton 
accepts as material for “ philosophy” or the “ philosophy of religion ” 
should rather be referred to such a psychologist as the James of the 
Varieties of Religious Experience? 

The New York University Press has done an admirable piece of 
work in publishing the book, which is freely annotated and contains an 
excellent bibliography, to which Professor Boas’s French Philosophies 
of the Romantic Period should certainly be added. Just what canon of 
style demands that Bautain’s books should be cited by English titles, 
while all the rest of the French works are in French, is somewhat of 
a mystery. Professor Horton should restrain the enthusiasm which 
represents “all France” at the feet of Bautain (p. 87) or “a-tiptoe 
with excitement ” (p. 99) ; and which leads him to besprinkle his pages 
with exclamation points and italicized words, which only serve to 
annoy the attentive reader. But these are minor flaws in a volume of 
enviable erudition. 

Harotp A. LARRABEE. 


Union COLLEGE. 


Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society. New Series, Vol. X XVII. 

London, Williams and Norgate, 1927. 

The Aristotelian Society seems to have fallen upon evil days. 
From the record of its Proceedings for the past year the names of the 
more distinguished members, whose contributions once made its vol- 
umes memorable, are conspicuously absent; nor do the newer writers 
Strike one, on the whole, as of anything like the old calibre. Fully 
half the essays in the present volume are of an unrelieved dullness, and 
of a content wholly negligible. That the effort of composition may 
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have been to their writers, and the ensuing discussions to those who 
participated in them, of some value, is conceivable; but it is difficult 
to see any reason for offering the record to a wider public. In what 
follows I shall try to supply a guide for the discriminating reader. 

The two papers on scientific methodology represent the volume at its 
best. Mr. Macmurray contributes an able study of The Function of 
Experiment in Knowledge, and Dr. Wrinch (drawing her materials 
from certain recent developments in physics) presents us with some 
interesting comments on Scientific Methodology with Special Reference 
to Electron Theory. 

Of the two papers on psychological topics that of Dr. Aveling is a 
fairly interesting study (on the lines of traditional psychology) of 
Mental Association; that of Mr. Harley on The Development of Social 
Minds is both dull and trite. 

The three papers dealing with various phases of the philosophy of 
evolution are extremely disappointing. Professor Lloyd Morgan (A 
Concept of the Organism, Emergent and Resultant) does no more than 
ring the changes on the now entirely familiar conceptions of the theory 
of emergent evolution. He is chiefly concerned with the question of 
the propriety of a new terminology, involving the use of such ex- 
pressions as ‘organism’ and ‘ fellowship’ in a highly extended sense. 
According to Mr. McKerrow (Evolution and Contingency) such nov- 
elties as ‘emerge’ in the course of organic evolution are exclusively 
new forms of vital activity. “ There is no emergence of some entirely 
different kind of activity, namely, mental” (p. 31). The qualitative 
novelties apparently revealed to us in ‘ sense-experience’ are “ delu- 
Nature’ 
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sive.” Neither colours nor ‘experience’ of colours exists in 
at all (cf. pp. 29-30). Novel forms of behaviour emerge by sheer 
“accident,” and if “biologically possible” are “conserved” as 
“habit” (p. 23). Yet, curiously enough, “continuity requires” that 
“what is sauce for animals should be sauce for plants” (pp. 31-32), 
so that if either ‘habit’ or ‘mind’ is attributed to either, it must be 
attributed to both. Mr. McKerrow characterizes himself as a “ naive 
biologist” (p. 21) animated by “a violent dislike of the notion of the 
conscious subject” (p. 24). The principal thesis of Dr. Mackenzie’s 
discussion (Sensation and Attention) is that “there is no sensation 
without consciousness, there is no consciousness without voluntary 
attention, and the capacity for voluntary attention has emerged with 
the human fellowship” (p. 253). Her proof for this assertion con- 
sists solely in the consideration that apart from the “ obsession” 


(which she very properly refuses to share) “that the principle of con- 
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tinuity is universal and unfailing” (p. 266), there is nothing in the 
facts of animal behaviour to force us to the view that animals are 
conscious. Consequently we may conclude that every animal is wholly 
unconscious. “ There is no evidence that it ever does or makes any- 
thing according to a plan of its own” (p. 280). Dr. Mackenzie does 
not refer to Professor Kohler’s apes. 

The four contributions dealing with problems of epistemology are 
in the main equally insignificant. The Symposium on Error is a mere 
rattling of dry bones. Messrs. Cator and Paton are taken with what 
Mr. Russell has called the “ monistic theory of truth.” Mr. Joad has 
read Mr. Russell. The Presidential Address (by Professor Lloyd 
Morgan) on Objects Under Reference adds nothing to Dr. Broad’s 
extensive analyses of the problem, and is less clearly stated. It ven- 
tures “on speculative grounds ” to “ hazard the hypothesis ” that when 
one observes a distant planet there is a “reference” not only on the 
part of the observer to the planet, but also on the part of the planet to 
the observer. It is admitted, however, that this latter may “ for all 
practical purposes” be “negligible” (p. 6). Mr. D’Arcy on The 
Claims of Commonsense is mildly interesting. Mr. Anderson’s paper 
(The Knower and the Known) is on a somewhat different level. The 
controversy is outworn, but the treatment is at least provocative. 
Starting from realistic premises Mr. Anderson presents us with some 
very sound dialectics, and some very cogent criticism of Berkeley and 
of Descartes. But he is determined to be a realist until it hurts. 
Thus, having laid it down “that distinctions are absolutely real” (p. 
62), he takes this to imply that everything is independent of everything 
else, not alone “in the sense of being distinct and having a character 
of its own” (p. 71), but also in the sense that everything exists 
“apart from or independently of” (p. 72) everything else, so that 
realism is absolutely and without qualification “ committed to the re- 
jection of ‘ relative existence,’ and so of ‘ relativity’” (p. 72). Simi- 
larly, from the premise “no thing or quality of a thing is constituted 
by the thing’s relations” (p. 64) he proceeds to argue not only that 
to state the relation in which a thing stands to another thing is not to 
describe its nature fully or adequately, but also that it is not to 
describe its nature at all (cf. pp. 63-64), so that even if there be “a 
peculiar way of knowing called ‘ sensing,’ it will only be on the assump- 
tion that relations somehow constitute their terms that we can use the 
‘ifa 


term ‘sensa’ to describe a class of things” (p. 70), and even 
certain existence or a certain quality depends on something, this does 


not justify us, rejecting as we do the theory of constitutive relations, 
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in describing it as a ‘dependent existence’ or a ‘dependent quality’ 
(p. 71). 

There are four remaining items. Mr. Price’s contribution is an 
able and painstaking attempt to work out in greater detail the implica- 
tions of Mill’s View of the External World as consisting in “ perma- 
nent possibility of sensation.” Professor Wolf (Spinoza’s Conception 
of the Attributes of Substance) argues (1) against Erdmann “ that 
for Spinoza Substance and the totality of Attributes were identical ”; 
(2) against Windelband that “ Spinoza’s philosophy is essentially and 
characteristically dynamic” rather than “ purely logico-mathematical ” 
in character; (3) against the usual interpretation of Substance as 
“consisting of infinite Attributes” that, according to Spinoza, “ there 
may be, but there need not be more than two Attributes.” The central 
contention of Miss Oakeley’s paper (The World as Memory and His- 
tory) will perhaps be indicated by the following: “ Memory is a spe- 
cial form taken by the creative activity of mind under the condition 
of contact with the changing material of event. Mind, as suggested, 
tends necessarily to absorb matter into its world in the form of memory. 
The action and reaction between event and memory, memory and fresh 
event, produces history, and history is again absorbed by memory” 
(p. 304). Professor de Burgh’s consideration of The Significance of 
the Argument from Design adds nothing to the classical statements of 
the case for theism. 

Ratpa M. BLake. 


HarvarD UNIVERSITY. 


The Oldest Biography of Spinoza. Edited by A. Worr. Lincoln 

MacVeagh, The Dial Press, New York, 1927.—pp. 196. 

Spinoza. Vier Reden von Cart Gesuarpt. Carl Winter, Heidel- 

berg, 1927.—pp. 8o. 

The first of these books is a beautifully printed volume which con- 
tains a translation by the Editor of “ The Life of the Late Mr. de 
Spinosa” (very probably written by Spinoza’s contemporary and 
friend, Jean Maximilien Lucas) with some additions appended in the 
printed texts of 1719 and 1735, and other biographical details gathered 
from various early sources as follows: the excommunication record 
(1656), L. Meyer’s preface to Spinoza’s study of Descartes’s Prin- 
cipia (1663), J. Jelles’s preface to the Posthumous Works (1677), the 
article on Spinoza in Bayle’s Dictionary (1697, 1702), and Kortholt’s 
preface to the Three Great Impostors (1700). The French text of 
the Life and of the later additions is also given, and to the whole the 
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Editor has prefixed a very careful Introduction surveying the mate- 
rials presented and including a short select bibliography on Spinoza’s 
biography. There are several admirably clear illustrations, among 
them being a portrait of Spinoza, a probable portrait of Lucas, a 
reproduction of the title-page of the Towneley manuscript of the Life, 
and a facsimile of the first page of the same manuscript. 

As the Editor remarks in his Introduction, “ of Spinoza it is prob- 
ably more true than of any other philosopher that his thought cannot 
be divorced from his life and character without grave risks of total 
misapprehension.” The biographical details contained in this volume 
supplement those given by Colerus and are of the greatest assistance to 
the student of Spinoza in his effort to enter into his author’s life and 
character. The volume is a welcome addition to the bibliography of 
Spinoza in English; for it students of philosophy generally, and of 
Spinoza in particular, are under grateful obligations to both editor 
and publisher. 

If it is true (as it unquestionably is) that the separation of Spinoza’s 
thought from his life and character leads inevitably to the danger of 
serious misapprehension of that thought, it is equally true that the 
same danger is involved when the background of his age is neglected. 
For it is peculiarly characteristic of Spinoza that the main currents of 
his period converge into the crucible of his thinking and his system is 
a synthesis of them. This is well emphasized in the four lectures by 
Gebhardt. Though delivered (during 1927) on sundry commemorative 
occasions in Holland, France, and Germany, these lectures have as a 
common theme, but with varying emphases, the relation which the 
thought of Spinoza bears to the basal tendencies of his age. And 
despite their necessarily general character, they are sufficiently de- 
tailed to point numerous specific lines of contact. 

The titles of the lectures are: “ Spinoza”; “ La dialectique intérieure 
du Spinozisme”; “Spinoza: Judentum und Barock”; and “ Der 
Spinozismus Goethes.” Students of Spinoza and Goethe alike will 
find the last lecture decidedly worth their while. The former may 
indeed discover here questionable interpretations (as the basically 
dynamic view of Spinoza’s system), while the latter may be inclined 
to entertain doubts on certain details of attribution; but both will 
certainly meet with many provocative suggestions concerning the 
insights of these two unusually gifted men and their relation to each 
other. 

G. Watts CUNNINGHAM. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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Einfiihrung in die Phinomenologie. Von WiLHELM Reyer. Leipzig, 

Felix Meiner, 1926.—pp. x, 465. 

The publishers of this work quite incorrectly describe it as an easily 
intelligible introduction to the study of Phenomenology. As a matter 
of fact, it is quite as thorny as Husserl’s own exposition. It is of the 
nature of a systematization of what has been accomplished (chiefly by 
Husserl) in the field of this supposed science. The book makes it 
abundantly clear that the phenomenological point of view is capable 
of engendering a very considerable body of propositions and, in fact, 
there is little doubt that Phenomenology is the most important con- 
structive movement in contemporary German philosophy. And cer- 
tainly, if we are to take seriously the concept of ‘essence,’ which plays 
so large a part in our own Critical Realism, we cannot reasonably 
ignore the very thorough treatment of this concept offered by Phe- 
nomenology. 

Phenomenology differs from realism in that it is not a doctrine but 
a method. The Phenomenologist never asks such questions as, Is there 
an external world? Do the secondary qualities exist apart from our 
own minds? He rather analyses, with greatest subtlety, the intentions 
and claims of his own consciousness, which he takes to be typical. He 
brings out the fact that we normally mean or ‘intend’ a world of ex- 
ternal things possessed of ‘ secondary’ qualities. His science exhausts 
itself in this analysis of meanings. He thus escapes all uncertainty, 
since neither the existence nor the nature of these acts of meaning is 
doubtful. His method is ‘intuition,’ i.c., insight into meanings. No 
question of fact ever crosses the portals of his science. Nevertheless, 
since we apprehend whatever we apprehend through these meanings, 
the Phenomenologist claims to grasp the essence of things and the 
precondition of their possibility. Phenomenology thus seeks to master 
the a priori foundations of experience, not, however, as did the criticist, 
by an analysis of the presuppositions of mathematical physics, but by 
a method of concrete intuition. The contemplation of essence 
(Wesensschau) is thus the basis of Phenomenology. 

There can be no doubt of the essential validity of Reyer’s exposition 
of Phenomenology; in fact, his statement may even be preferred to 
that of Husserl in point of logical order and systematic completeness. 
There is, in the mind of the reviewer, no doubt, also, that Phenomenol- 
ogy contains many true and valuable insights. One may, however, 
question the value of a ‘ science’ of Phenomenology of ever-increasing 
complexity and technicality. Much of the present work is purely 
* systematic,’ that is to say, consisting of an elaborate system of words 
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defined in terms of each other and only translatable into ordinary 
language with the greatest difficulty. There is a question whether the 
insights which Husserl gained in the Logische Untersuchungen are 
not in danger of being lost in the increasing maze of technicality. 
WILi1aM Curtis SwaBEY. 
New York UNIVERSITY. 


Adam Smith: Theorie der Ethischen Gefiihle. Nach der Auflage 
letzter Hand iibersetzt und mit Einleitung, Anmerkungen und Regis- 
tern herausgegeben von WALTHER Eckstein. Bd. I-II. Leipzig, 
Felix Meiner, 1926.—pp. Ixxviii, 618. 

A new German edition of this classic of English moral philosophy 
deserves notice, if for no other reason, because it serves to draw atten- 
tion to the fact that Adam Smith’s Theory of Moral Sentiments is at 
present out of print in English, the only readily accessible edition being 
the abridgement of the work in Selby-Bigge’s British Moralists. But 
Dr. Eckstein’s translation is also a fine specimen of scholarship, and 
will be of great assistance to the English and American, as well as to 
the German student of Adam Smith. The introductory sections con- 
tain much important information concerning the history of this work, 
its position in English ethics, and its relation to the Wealth of Nations. 
The notes appended to the text are full and valuable, and explain many 
references to contemporary thinkers and events that are frequently 
obscure in the text. 

The feature of especial interest in Dr. Eckstein’s edition is the care 
with which he has compared the various editions, in particular the 
sixth (and latest) with the earlier ones. This is not merely a ques- 
tion of philological interest. The current theory in the latter half of 
the nineteenth century was that Adam Smith’s moral and religious 
opinions underwent a revolution as a result of his travels in France 
and his association with the French philosophes. Since a period of 
thirty years elapsed between the first and the sixth edition of the 
Moral Sentiments we should expect that this alleged change in Smith’s 
thought would be evident in the alterations which he made in the sixth 
edition, which was thoroughly revised by his hand. Dr. Eckstein’s 
examination, however, fails to find any evidence in support of this 
theory. There is a pronounced political conservatism in the passages 
added to the sixth edition, which contrasts markedly with the more 
liberal principles of Smith’s youth and maturity. But there is no evi- 
dence of a change in his religious beliefs (which seem to have been 
consistently deistic), and every evidence against the theory of a change 
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from idealism to egoism in Smith’s view of human nature. One reason 
why this theory has been so widely held is the confusion of Smith’s 
doctrine of sympathy with Hutcheson’s principle of benevolence. A 
careful reading of the Moral Sentiments shows clearly that the prin- 
ciple of sympathy is put forward by Smith as an explanation of the 
moral consciousness, and not as a criterion or constituent of morality. 
Dr. Eckstein draws attention to this, the real meaning of sympathy in 
Smith’s ethics, and contends (I think rightly) that once this meaning 
of sympathy is grasped, most of the alleged contradiction between the 
Moral Sentiments and the Wealth of Nations disappears. 
GLENN R. Morrow. 
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NOTES. 


Viscount Haldane of Cloan died on August 19, 1928, at Auchterarder, 
Scotland. 

George Martin Duncan, Professor Emeritus of Logic and Metaphysics at 
Yale University, died July 27, at Hackensack, N. J., in his 71st year. He 
retired from active professorial service in 1923. 

Dr. Marie Collins Swabey has been appointed Assistant Professor of Phi- 
losophy in New York University. 
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